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Ir we pick up any book on the tactics of infantry we find among the 
first statements this: the action of infantry is twofold,—shock action 
and fire action. It is very interesting to investigate in what relation 
they stand to each other to-day, and in what relation they stood formerly. 
In this investigation we trace nothing more nor less than the causes 
which from time to time have led to changes in infantry tactics. 

It is not necessary to go back to the invention of gunpowder, nor 
even to Gustavus Adolphus, who did more than any of his predecessors 
in developing infantry fire action. We can cover the period up to 
Frederick the Great with the statement that fire action was inferior in 
moral and physical effect to shock action. 

With a handful of men Frederick the Great saw himself opposed 
to nearly the whole of Europe; his army was inferior in numbers to 
any one of the three great powers arrayed against him,—Russia, Austria, 
and France. Well he might reflect by what means he might hope to 
gain success. That he came victorious out of the struggle is due to the 
fact that he knew how to gain the superiority of fire. How much 
that implies we shall see presently. There were then and are still two 
means of gaining the superiority of fire: the first is superior training 
in the use of the fire-arm, resulting in greater rapidity and accuracy of 
fire; the second is superior manceuvring power, which means greater 
skill and rapidity in bringing infantry into the position and formation 
most favorable for the delivery of its fire. His infantry armed with 


the heavy muzzle-loading flint-lock could fire five shots per minute to 
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the enemy’s one or two. The effective range of the fire-arm did not 
exceed one hundred yards, the stock was straight, there was no aiming 
as we understand it, nor instruction in musketry, but every man was 
able to bring the weapon to his shoulder in a horizontal position and 
pointing straight to the front. By the rapidity of the fire and the 
weight of the bullet this infantry was able to stop a cavalry charge 
without having recourse to the square. Do-you realize how much that 
means for those days, the most glorious of cavalry action, of the cavalry 
charge par excellence, in the days of a Seidlitz, who in the wall-like 
boot to boot charge swept the field like a mighty tornado and won de- 
cisive victories by the impetuous onset of his squadrons? If the fire 
action of that infantry was so superior that it could do what the enemy 
could not do, we must naturally infer that it was better drilled and 
better disciplined. 

Indeed, the army of Frederick the Great bequeathed to him by his 
father, who has been called the great drill-sergeant of Europe, had ac- 
quired a discipline and a mechanical precision of drill, such as the 
world has never seen since, nor before, nor will it ever be seen again. 
His infantry also marched with great precision, which enabled the great 
king to undertake mancuvres his enemies dared not think of. He 
executed bold flank marches in the face of the enemy with comparative 
safety, because his infantry marched with such precision that, at any 
time during the march, he could wheel into line, a line perfectly 
straight and without gap,—a thing his enemies could not do, because of 
their clumsiness and lack of manceuvring power. Thus he could take 
the enemy at a disadvantage whenever opportunity offered, and in- 
crease the moral and physical effect of his fire action by the element of 
surprise, by striking the enemy while still in column or in the act of 
deploying. But he added still another element of advantage to his fire 
action by what is termed his oblique order of battle. This consisted in 
placing his whole army obliquely across one of the enemy’s wings, out- 
flanking the same, attacking with his outflanking wing and refusing 
the other. As just stated, he would make a flank march in the face of 
the enemy, whose front he occupied by his cavalry, the direction of the 
march being oblique to the enemy’s line. The head of the column 
having passed the enemy’s flank, he wheeled into line and at once 
attacked with what had been the head of the column. The outflanked 
wing of the enemy naturally fell back, trying to assume a front parallel 
to the attack, and thus forming an angle in the original line. While 
thus falling back, the enemy’s wing was vigorously attacked by the 
infantry as well as by the cavalry, the latter also passing around the. 
wing and charging from the rear. In this manner the assailed wing 
was prevented from forming line and gaining anything like concerted 
action. In the meantime the artillery was so placed as to enfilade both 
wings of the enemy at the apex of the angle. This apex was con- 
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stantly shifting along the line as the disordered wing was falling 
back. When the enemy had thus been thrown into disorder, Frederick 
would charge with the wing heretofore refused and complete the dis- 
comfiture of the enemy, whose lack of manceuvring power prevented 
him from making a timely change of front. 

Thus with an army of thirty thousand men he defeated at Leuthen 
an Austrian army of eighty thousand men which, at that, were flushed 
with success just previously gained. Thus with an army of twenty- 
two thousand men he defeated at Rossbach the allied army of over fifty 
thousand men under Soubise, capturing six thousand prisoners and 
seventy-two guns, with a loss to himself of less than six hundred men. 

The usual formation of Frederick’s infantry was in two lines about 
one hundred paces apart, each line three deep. The lines advanced 
with faultless dressing to within effective distance, about one hundred 
pac2s, or, as Frederick himself said, until the white of the enemy’s eyes 
could be seen, when a halt was made, the enemy covered with an in- 
tense fire and charged with the bayonet. Shock action and fire action 
go hand in hand, are used alternately.; but it was shock action that de- 
cided the fate of the battle, that broke the moral and physical power 
of the enemy. At the same time it must be kept in view that shock 
action against two- and threefold numbers could not have succeeded had 
not the enemy first been powerfully acted upon by an intense infantry 
fire. 

Let us note here, before going any farther, that Frederick the 
Great, although a scientific man, a Jittératewr and philosopher, was emi- 
nently practical, that he was thoroughly familiar with the most minute 
details of his army, its administration, organization, equipment, and 
training, that he devoted unceasing thought and labor to its improve- 
ment, that he made his own tactics, and, finally, that his army was the 
best drilled, best disciplined, the finest the world has ever seen. 

We draw from this the conclusion, that to gain the superiority of 
fire over the enemy demands from the infantry a high degree of 
training, discipline, and manceuvring power. 

The next great exponent of fire action is Napoleon Bonaparte. 
“TL’arme a feu c’est tout, le reste ce n’est rien,” he said. When the 
wars of the last decade of the eighteenth century broke out a new sys- 
tem was inaugurated by the French. The linear tactics of Frederick 
the Great, while giving a large volume of fire, required a painful de- 
gree of accuracy in drill and manceuvring, and a discipline not well 
suited to the revolutionary soldier. It was sought to retain the power 
of mancuvring by a method which required less mechanical perfec- 
tion, and recourse was had to the column. It was argued that, man 
being a gregarious animal, soldiers assembled in close formations would 
be less influenced by the stress of battle and would be under better 
control ; that columns of moderate size being flexible could overcome 
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difficulties presented by the conformation of the ground better than 
rigid lines ; that they were well adapted for shock action, presenting as 
they did a concentrated mass of living power, which when put in mo- 
tion must by its momentum rend asunder the lines of the opponents. 
The two principal objections to the column formation were its vulnera- 
bility—we shall see how well the British understood this in the Penin- 
sula—and its comparatively small front, which admitted of but limited 
fire action. The importance of fire action was well understood, how- 
ever, and to secure the required intensity of fire the columns were to 
be preceded by clouds of skirmishers. This method proved successful, 
and was admirably adapted to the temperament of the French soldier, 
whose skill in skirmishing and taking advantage of the ground is as 
proverbial now among the military men of Europe as it was then. 
The fire of skirmishers is also more effective than that of an equal 
number of men in line, because the skirmisher does not fire at command, 
but can choose his own time and position. 

The effective range of the musket did not exceed much, if any, 
that of the weapon used by Frederick’s infantry, and the attack con- 
sisted in a simple advance to close range; when the skirmishers en- 
gaged the enemy’s fire and the columns advanced under the cover of 
the smoke and threw themselves upon the enemy. It is still shock 
action assisted by fire action that decides the battle. 

Napoleon appreciated the offensive power of the column, and no one 
probably ever made use of it on a grander scale than he did, but he 
also understood the necessity of fire action. He well knew the vulner- 
ability inherent to a massive formation, the weak point of the column, 
and endeavored to remedy this by a formation admitting of greater fire 
action. He therefore modified the system just described by reducing 
the size of the columns and connecting their heads by battalions de- 
ployed in the intervals, and thus gained a front sufficient for effective 
fire action, while on each flank was a column which served to stay the 
enterprise of the enemy’s cavalry or break the enemy’s front by the 
weight of itsshock. Skirmishers also preceded these formations. The 
length of the lines and depth of the columns varied according to cir- 
cumstances. 

These are essentially the tactics of the armies of Italy and of Bou- 
logne, the former trained in actual war, the latter in a camp of instruc- 
tions. The latter was the finest army Napoleon ever commanded ; it 
was the army that fought Austerlitz and Jena. Later on we find a 
gradual return to the simple column preceded by skirmishers. We 
again find that the army capable of forming on a large front and de- 
veloping an intense fire action is superbly drilled and disciplined, and 
possesses great manceuvring powers, and, what is of equal importance, 


immense marching powers. 
At Jena this system was pitted against the linear tactics of Freder- 
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ick the Great. The French advanced in small columns preceded by 
skirmishers, the Prussians in two lines, faultlessly dressed and in com- 
mon time, seventy steps per minute. It was found that in difficult 
country their rigid lines were no match for the light columns of the 
French, and at Auerstaedt this was still more the case than at Jena. 
And the superiority: of Napoleon’s system is all the more established 
by the hard fighting of the Prussians, who left a large number of their 
highest officers, some of them eighty years old, dead on the battle-field, 
having fallen in the foremost ranks. The result of Jena was the total 
destruction of the Prussian army and helpless prostration of the king- 
dom. The Prussians afterwards adopted Napoleon’s tactics. Those 
who are interested in this campaign will find a most interesting study 
of the causes that led to the disaster in Hohenlohe’s letters on strategy. 

But the ravages of battles and the losses caused by the enormous 
marches which Napoleon’s strategy required of his troops so thinned 
the ranks of his veterans that they soon formed but a small part of 
his army. The frequent levies raised in France exhausted the supply 
of men, the ranks were filled up with young men, and later on with 
mere boys, who did not possess the requisite physical qualifications, nor 
could they be well trained, because the incessant war waged by Napo- 
leon did not leave time for that. Guizot says in an interview before the 
battle of Leipsic, with a view to an armistice, that Metternich told 
Napoleon, “I have just passed through the army; your soldiers are 
children. You have anticipated levies, and as soon as the present gen- 
eration, who are scarcely formed into armies, are destroyed by the war 
now waging, whom will you call out? Will you again anticipate ?” 
Napoleon became pale. No one knew better than himself the value of 
the objection raised by Metternich. At another place, speaking of the 
preparations for the battle of Leipsic, Guizot says, “ You are long in 
coming, my old Augereau,” cried Napoleon to the marshal as he 
reached head-quarters; “you have kept us waiting; you are no longer 
the Augereau of Castiglione.” ‘I shall always be the Augereau of 
Castiglione,” replied the old soldier of the republic, “when your 
majesty gives me back the soldiers of the army of Italy.” 

With such troops Napoleon did not dare to retain his customary 
formations, and he gradually returned to the column pure and simple, 
preceded by skirmishers. Shock action of infantry again preponderates 
over fire action. Being aware that such shock action alone would not 
suffice without adequate assistance of fire action, the latter was now 
supplied by the artillery. This feature begins with the time when the 
ranks of his veterans are largely diluted by recruits; we find the first 
instances of heavy columns and large batteries of artillery soon after 
Jena, at Eylau, still more so at Friedland, where Senarmont’s artillery 
gave him the victory, again at Aspern and Wagram, and their size keeps on 
increasing as the material composing Napoleon’s army becomes poorer. 
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This method with its lack of adequate infantry fire action required him 
to take the bull by the horns, so to speak, and entailed enormous losses, 
and from this moment also his victories cease to have those sweeping, 
far-reaching results ; it constitutes in fact the decline of his power. At 
Wagram the monster column of Macdonald wrested victory from the 
hands of Archduke Charles, but the French being compelled to ma- 
neeuvre in columns only, the carnage, the losses-on their side were 
frightful ; and had it not been for the disobedience of Archduke John 
Napoleon would have sustained a crushing defeat. In this battle he 
became painfully aware of the defectiveness of a system forced on him 
by circumstances, and still more so later on at Borodino, where sixty 
thousand dead and dying covered the battle-field and both sides sang 
the Te Deum after the bloody strife was over. As the quality of 
Napoleon’s army deteriorates the size of his columns increases up to the 
battle of Waterloo. 

There we find his massive columns, assisted by an intense artillery 
fire, encounter the thin red line of the British. At this time the Duke 
of Wellington employed the tactics which had invariably proved suc- 
cessful against the French in a six years’ strife on the Peninsula. The 
British, in opposition to Napoleon’s method, relied on the fire action of 
the infantry as the most potent power, and used the bayonet charge only 
to emphasize the effect of fire action. In support of this almost every 
battle fought by Wellington on the Peninsula could be cited. ‘The 
French usually attacked him in deep columns, sometimes a whole di- 
vision closed in mass with a front of twocompanies only. During their 
advance these columns were harassed by the fire of the British skir- 
mishers ; when they arrived within effective range, they received an in- 
tense fire from the British line drawn up three deep. The heads of the 
columns being considerably thinned and disorganized, were then envel- 
oped in a bayonet charge and pushed back. Rarely did any part of 
the column gain time to deploy, the rear part being borne back by the 
pressure coming from the head of the column, which had been defeated 
by the British infantry. And thus it was at Waterloo, where the 
massive columns rebounded from the British line and flooded back 
disorganized by the British bayonet and cavalry charges. 

Again, let us note that this infantry, capable of developing such 
intense fire action, was a superb one, well trained and under an iron 
discipline. Why did the British line succeed where the Prussian line, 
equally well trained and disciplined, failed ? 

In the first place, the British line was covered by skirmishers, who 
materially impeded the progress of the French and added to the physi- 
cal and moral effect of the fire delivered by the line. In the second 
place, the British line was more flexible and elastic, being organized in 
so many divisions, brigades, etc., and could adapt itself better to the 
ground than the rigid lines of the Great Frederick, which consisted 
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simply of a number of battalions without other organization. This 
essentially constitutes the difference between the line tactics of the 
British and the linear tactics of Frederick, and the superiority of the 
former over the latter. Let us also note the marching powers of the 
infantry renowned as that of the Peninsula. We note these things 
particularly in order to show that infantry capable of intense fire 
action is invariably efficient in everything, and how these demands on 
infantry have gradually increased, until to-day with the long range, 
small calibre magazine-rifle, no infantry may hope for success which 
is not perfection in everything that pertains not only to its training, 
but also to its organization, administration, equipment, etc. 

Like many other things we adopted from the British the line forma- 
tion, and in the war of 1812-15 we find Anglo-Saxon opposed to Anglo- 
Saxon and line to line. This war furnishes a striking example of suc- 
cess due to superiority of fire action in the battle of New Orleans. 
Although the English accounts as well as our own are much garbled, 
although our side fought behind breastworks, yet the fact remains that 
the numerical superiority was on the side of the British, and that they 
suffered a bloody repulse through the superiority of fire action on the 
part of Jackson’s troops. This superiority was due to greater accuracy 
of fire. In the ranks of General Jackson’s troops there were many 
men who had led a hunter’s life; they knew nothing of musketry in- 
struction, nor of that freak, characteristic of our amateur soldier, the 
Texas grip; yet their aim must have been unerring, judging from the 
large losses of the British. 

In our war with Mexico the operations were largely conducted in 
mountainous districts, and most of the fighting consisted in assaults on 
fortifications. The official reports and other sources of information 
which we have been able to consult give too little tactical details to 
form an accurate idea how those engagements were fought which took 
place in comparatively opep country. We know that we were uni- 
formly successful, and we may make an intelligent guess and say that 
where it was possible we fought in line and the Mexicans in columns, 
and we will dismiss the subject with the statement that our troops who 
fought so well-in line in 1815 took equally kindly to the assaulting 
column and cold steel in the war with Mexico. 

Shock action and fire action of infantry are set off in the most 
glaring light in the war of Russia against France and England in 
1854. The British adhered to the thin red line; at the Alma they 
attacked in line, on Mount Inkermann they received the attack in line. 
The Russians employed massive columns, which received an intense fire 
from the British line, and in consequence lost their cohesion and mo- 
mentum, came to a halt, and finally moved off slowly after sustaining 
enormous losses. On Mount Inkermann, where they were in great 
numerical superiority, the Russians succeeded indeed in reaching the 
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intrenchments of Pennyfather’s division on the Home Ridge, deriving 
much assistance from a heavy fog. The small number of British sol- 
diers there received the heavy Russian column in line with an intense 
fire and, charging in front and flank with the bayonet, drove it back. 
As in the Peninsula so here, the fire action of infantry in line inflicts 
on the column such losses as to deprive it of its vital elements, cohesion 
and weight, yet it required the appeal to cold steel to drive it back. 
Although the French made successful attacks where the British failed, 
yet, if we give credence to the turgid account of Kinglake, it would 
appear that the French were satisfied in playing the rdle of spectators, 
and little can be gleaned from this account as to the then tactics of the 
French. But a few years later, in the campaign in Italy in 1859, we 
find them using the tactics of Napoleon the First against the Austrian 
army, and defeat it at Solferino. The formation consisted of deployed 
battalions flanked by columns; the line advanced and developed the 
necessary fire action, the columns under cover of the smoke advanced 
through the intervals and charged with the bayonet. Fire action alone 
did not suffice ; it required the appeal to cold steel to break the enemy’s 
back. The Austrians ascribed the French victory to the fact that the 
latter were using rifled guns, and when Napoleon the Third stated that 
they were less effective at short range than the old smooth-bore, the 
Austrians at once jumped to the conclusion that the proper remedy 
against rifled arms was to close upon the enemy with the bayonet. 
How dearly they paid for this illusion we shall see later on. 

Let us now turn to the war of the Rebellion. Owing to the im- 
mense extent of country, the difficult character of the ground, the 
numerous streams, extensive woods, absence of roads, thin population 
and consequent absence of provisions, the war assumed an enormous 
extent, and forms a perfect treasure for research in strategy and tactics, 
but the causes just quoted also gave our warfare a character so totally 
different from what obtains abroad, that those comparisons in which it 
has become the fashion to indulge lack soundness because of want of 
appreciation of the different circumstances and methods adapted to them. 
The only safe method of proceeding is to compare results obtained with 
circumstances and methods employed. There are several-considerations 
which must be kept in view when speaking of this sanguinary war. 
One is the valor of the American soldier; another is the fact that the 
war was a civil war, which of its very nature rouses stronger passions 
in man and impresses its stamp on the method of warfare. Again, 
during the early part of the war the effect of the rifle was not appre- 
ciated, and on this account, and also on account of the difficulty which 
the character of the country presented to the march and employment 
of artillery, the conflicts were unusually sanguinary. 

The infantry on both sides used the line tactics ; it attacked in line 
and received the attack in line. The usual formation was in two lines, 
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each two deep, and a reserve. The latter was, when practicable, kept 
under cover and in column formation, for the sake of greater rapidity 
of movement when called to the front. The distance between the lines 
varied according to the nature of the ground, and may be averaged at 
one hundred yards. Great difficulty was found at the beginning of the 
war to arm the infantry with a proper weapon, but before long they 
were armed throughout with the rifle. The effective range of this arm, 
sighted up to one thousand yards, was about five hundred yards, and 
the infantry advancing to the assault had to pass under the fire of in- 
fantry a distance much greater than before, and consequently suffered 
more losses. In general the attack was carried out as follows: the 
first line advanced, covered by skirmishers in front, who, by drawing 
the enemy’s fire, assisted the advance of the first line. When losses 
had brought this line to a stand-still it was joined and carried forward 
by the second line, this line again being carried forward by a third line 
if necessary, when a rush was made and the enemy’s position carried 
with the bayonet. In many instances the assailants had to advance 
over ground offering no shelter against an enemy ensconced in the edge 
of a wood and well covered, and the losses were severe. The line ad- 
vancing in double rank was soon thinned down to the consistency of 
what is now understood under firing line, and the method of attack is 
the prototype of the modern infantry attack. It is the necessary con- 
sequence of the brutal power of the rifle, and was forced on the Ger- 
mans in the first great battle in 1870. It was also found more neces- 
sary than ever to prepare and assist the infantry attack with artillery 
fire, but, as already stated, the character of the country threw great 
difficulties in the way of artillery, and it lacked the organization neces- 
sary for its methodical employment. This is all the more to be regretted, 
as the artillery developed an unusual accuracy of fire and held out with 
stubborn tenacity when it did come into action, thus partly making 
up for deficiencies which were not its own fault. 

Although our infantry tactics were suited to the rifle, yet the effect 
of its fire was not appreciated: the result was that the first line was 
defeated before the second line arrived, and it required some bloody 
lessons before due deference was paid to the effect of the infantry rifle, 
and it was sought to gain the superiority of fire. But when this was 
understood, we find the attacking infantry supported by a number of 
lines, each succeeding one carrying forward with it the remnants of the 
lines in front, until the enemy was reached, who often occupied a’ 
naturally strong position, which, moreover, was prepared for defense 
by artificial means whenever time permitted. Before this, the knowl- 
edge of the valor of their troops caused commanders to deprecate the 
effect of the enemy’s fire and to take the bull by the horns, so to speak. 
It resulted in attacks where it was impossible to gain the superiority 
of fire, as at the: stone wall at the foot of Marye’s heights, and it 
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required such lessons to teach our commanders that valor alone is no 
match for the brutal power of the rifle. 

As the war proceeded, the experience gained led to a more rational 
employment of infantry and the fire of artillery, and if we turn to the 
battle of Gettysburg, we find the very model of attack and defense. 
The fact that some details of the attack were not carried out as it was 
intended they should be does not detract from the soundness of the 
method employed. 

The star of the Confederacy had risen high, its veteran army had 
invaded Northern soil, and it required but the defeat of the Federal 
forces to place the cause of the Union in a bad predicament. The 
latter occupying a strong position, General Lee had failed to dislodge 
or defeat in two days’ fighting, and he determined upon a last and great 
effort to effect this end on the third day. The point of attack was to 
be covered with an intense artillery fire, and when its physical and 
moral effect had made the Union forces ripe for assault, the infantry, 
consisting of three divisions, about fourteen thousand strong, was to 
be launched upon them. In other parts of the field formidable demon- 
strations were to be made to prevent the Federals from reinforcing the 
point to be attacked. One hundred and thirty-eight guns in one bat- 
tery opened on the Federal line, to which the Federals replied with 
seventy-seven guns disposed in two batteries. The fire opened at one 
o’clock P. M.; soon after two o’clock the batteries of the Federals be- 
came silent, and the divisions of Pickett and Pettigrew and part of 
Trimble’s division advanced to the attack which was to fail. 

The Federal batteries, which had not been silenced, but had re- 
served their fire to husband ammunition which was running low, now 
opened on the assailants with effect. These losses, the long distance to 
be passed over, and the uneven character of the ground, caused the 
supports involuntarily to swerve from the original direction, thus 
allowing themselves as well as the head of the attack to be taken in 
flank and beaten in detail. The attacking lines advanced without 
stopping until within two hundred yards of the enemy, when they 
halted to open fire. For the quicker the fire-swept zone was passed 
over the less must be the losses. Pickett’s division leading in the 
attack penetrated the enemy’s line, and it only required the assistance 
of formed supports to clinch the success, but, as we have already stated, 
there were no supports ; when Pickett reached the goal they had already 
been beaten in detail. 

The losses of Pickett’s division, which moved to the attack four 
thousand eight hundred strong, are given as two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight, including one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-nine missing. Assuming that one thousand of the latter were 
captured in the Federal lines and the remaining four hundred and 
ninety-nine killed or wounded before reaching them, Pickett reached 
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the enemy’s line with three thousand men, or a loss of over one-third, 
which is indeed heavy, but, looked at from a purely tactical point of 
view, might have been heavier. Indeed, General Hunt, the chief of 
artillery of the Army of the Potomac, has expressed his conviction 
that better results might have been obtained. He says, “‘ The steady 
fire from McGilvery and Rittenhouse on the right caused Pickett’s 
men to drift in the opposite direction, so that the weight of the assault 
fell upon the position occupied by Hazard’s batteries. I had counted 
on the artillery cross-fire that would stop it before it reached our lines, 
but, except a few shots here and there, Hazard’s batteries were silent 
until the enemy came within canister range. They had unfortunately 
exhausted their long-range projectiles during the cannonade under the 
orders of the corps commander, and it was too late to replace them. 
Had my instructions been followed here as they were by McGilvery, 
I do not believe that Pickett’s division would have reached our line.” 

The total losses of the Confederate troops engaged in the assault 
are nine hundred and seventy-nine killed, four thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-seven wounded, and three thousand and ten missing, total 
eight thousand nine hundred and eighty-six. This covers all losses of 
these troops during July 1, 2,and 8. Pickett’s division alone had not 
been engaged during the first two days of the battle, Pettigrew and 
Trimble’s divisions were heavily engaged on the first day, and the 
brigades of Willcox and Wright on the second day, and all had lost 
heavily. If we assume two-thirds of these losses, six thousand, as in- 
curred in the assault on Cemetery Ridge,.and if we assume that out of 
two thousand missing, included in this figure, one thousand were also 
killed and wounded and the other thousand captured at and in the 
enemy’s lines, and allowing only one thousand killed and wounded at 
and after the actual contact of the two lines, we find that it cost the 
Confederates four thousand men out of fourteen thousand to reach the 
Union lines. Surely these are heavy losses. 

From what has been stated we draw the following conclusions: 
Owing to the range and precision of the rifle the assailant has to ad- 
vance at least five hundred yards over ground covered by effective 
infantry fire; he therefore suffers more losses. Rifled artillery has 
become the indispensable ally of the infantry rifle ; it covers the ground 
with a hail of shells up to about one mile, and thus the assailant, if on 
open ground, has to advance over about one mile of ground swept all 
the way by artillery fire, and its last third by infantry fire also. Column 
formations under such fire are not to be thought of. The long distance 
and losses while passing over it make it difficult for the assailant to 
reach the exact point of the enemy’s line aimed at, or to reach it ina 
condition which enables him to throw his entire strength upon that 
point. The assailant cannot hope for success unless he gains the supe- 
riority of fire. His artillery must silence and crush that cf the defender, 
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it must then turn upon the defender’s infantry. The moral effect of its 
fire is very great. Without it the assailant cannot gain the enemy’s 
position without losses implying disaster. The infantry must be well 
trained in the use of the rifle; it requires a high degree of manceuvring 
power to enable it to advance over ground swept by effective fire ; it 
requires a high degree of discipline and an excellent morale to bear the 
losses during the advance ; on the defender’s side the same qualities are 
required to bear an intense artillery fire with tranquillity, receive the 
assailant with a steady fire, and respond to his appeal to cold steel with 
equal alacrity. None but troops of the highest qualities can deliver 
or repulse such an attack as was done at Gettysburg; the troops on 
both sides in that battle were well-drilled, war-tried. But with all 
the improvements resulting from the introduction of the rifle, fire alone 
will not give victory to the infantry, it must still: break the enemy’s 
power by a resolute bayonet attack ; in spite of the rifle, shock action 
retained its place co-ordinate with fire action. 

The war of 1866 between Austria and Prussia is only in so far 
interesting for our purpose as it demonstrates the superiority of the 
breech-loader over the muzzle-loading rifle, and the uselessness of column 
formations for purposes of attack against troops armed with the breech- 
loader. The Prussians had for fifty years studied the lessons taught 
them by Napoleon Bonaparte and built up their entire system on his ; 
they expected the best results from the combination of line and column. 
Their usual formation was a line of company columns (the company, 
two hundred and fifty strong, stood in three platoons each two deep, 
distance between platoons seven paces) supported by a second line of 
battalion and half battalion columns. In the battle of Solferino in 
1859 the Austrians had suffered severely from the fire of the rifled 
guns of the French assembled in a great battery, their army had also 
been saved from utter rout by a bayonet charge under General Bene- 
dek, who, leading it in person and driving it home with determination, 
stayed the French on that part of the field. Napoleon the Third had 
furthermore announced that arms of precision were less efficient at 
short range than the old smooth-bore. All this caused the Austrians to 
seek safety in column formation and the bayonet charge. The supe- 
riority of the breech-loader, crude as it was then in comparison with 
modern weapons, was, however, so great, that the proportion of losses 
of the Austrians and Prussians was as three to one, and only thus we 
can explain how fourteen Prussian battalions with twenty-four guns 
and no reserve could hold their own for three hours against forty 
Austrian battalions and one hundred and twenty-eight guns with a 
reserve of eleven battalions and twenty-four guns, as happened in the 
battle of K6niggriitz. The rapidity of fire of the breech-loader also 
enabled infantry to receive the cavalry charge in line; from the many 
instances we will only quote the attack of the first Austrian reserve 
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division of cavalry at the battle of Koniggriitz. It was received by 
four companies of the Prussian Guard without forming square and 
repulsed, fire being opened by them when the cavalry had approached 
to two hundred yards. 

Of far more interest is the war of 1870-71 between France and 
Germany, because in that war breech-loader met breech-loader. The 
German infantry entered the war armed with the same weapon it had 
used against the Austrians, and also with the same tactics. After the 
war of 1866 a new system of tactics had been prepared, and was ready 
for issue when the war with France broke out, but it was considered 
wise not to undertake radical changes on the eve of such a great strug- 
gle. The line of company columns preceded by skirmishers and sup- 
ported in second line by half battalion and double company battalion 
columns still formed the attack formation. The effective range of the 
needle-gun did not exceed four hundred yards, and therefore required 
the infantry to approach the enemy to within that distance before it 
could open fire. In the training of the infantry great stress had been 
laid upon the control of the fire by applying the iron discipline to that 
point particularly. 

The French infantry was in 1868 armed with the chassepot rifle, 
a breech-loader more handy than the German needle-gun, and in range 
about equal to our Springfield rifle before the introduction of the five- 
hundred-grain bullet. Owing to the short time between the issue of 
this rifle and the breaking out of the war, the training of the infantry 
in its use was incomplete. The Prussians had used their breech-loader 
in 1864 and 1866, and had, therefore, had an opportunity to learn its 
proper use by actual experience. The French did not enjoy this advan- 
tage, and therefore did not cultivate all the.advantages of the new arm, 
-while others were carried to excess. Thus it came that they sought to 
profit mainly by the long-range fire of the rifle in connection with its 
rapidity of fire. It was perfectly in accord with the é/an of the French 
soldier,—his desire to become engaged as quickly as possible, to cover the 
enemy with an intense fire, and inflict on him such heavy losses as to 
defeat him at long range. Nor was this incorrect, for in the very first 
battle they inflicted in this manner heavy losses on their opponents ; the 
“dissolving effect” of the breech-loader made itself severely felt, even 
on smal] columns like the German company column. It dissolved itself 
spontaneously into a more or less dense line, which rushed forward to 
join the skirmishers in front and open fire, making the command very 
difficult. Although the French realized their expectations in so far as 
concerns the inflicting of heavy losses on the enemy at long range, yet 
they could not defeat him in that way; on the contrary, the German 
infantry resolutely advanced over the fire-swept zone, losses or no losses, 
and when once arrived at four hundred yards from the French, they 
opened fire and soon turned the tables on them. At this stage the fire 
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on both sides became intense, but the fire of the French, now replied to 
and disturbed by the needle-gun, became less effective ; the excitement 
of the French soldier in seeing his comrades around him wounded or 
killed, his inability to stop the German advance, his lack of training in 
the use of the new rifle, and above all the lack of discipline, made him 
forget to lower his sights, and the nearer the Germans approached him 
the less were their losses, while the French losses increased the nearer 
the Germans approached. They had been trained in the fire fight at short 
ranges ; their fire was steady, deliberate, and effective. Their tempera- 
ment fitted them particularly for a combat where discipline and steadi- 
ness must, and invariably did, prevail over an opponent who, however 
brave, failed in a sound and methodical employment of fire action. 
The advantages of a cool and well-directed fire have always been great ; 
they increased with the introduction of the rifle, but with the breech- 
loader they became immense. Our own war furnishes a striking ex- 
ample of this kind, where a small body of our troops armed with 
breech-loaders (Spencer rifles, I believe) successfully repulsed an attack 
by its steady fire. I regret that I was unable to find that particular 
instance, and in default will quote an example from Hohenlohe in his 
fourth letter on infantry. During the latter stage of the battle of 
Sedan he occupied one side of the valley of the Givonne with the 
artillery of the guard which he commanded. He overlooked the plateau 
on the opposite side of the valley, on the edge of which two companies 
of infantry had made a lodgment and were lying on the ground in 
extended order. He says, “suddenly a dense mass of hostile infantry 
appeared from a depression of the ground south of the Bois de la 
Garenne and advanced in double time towards Haybes, and must so 
come upon the two companies of the regiment. Emperor Francis I. 
estimated this mass of infantry at five thousand or six thousand men. 
. . . Although I ordered all the batteries of my artillery line of 
ninety guns to open a rapid fire on this advancing mass, I could not 
help feeling troubled about the safety of the two companies on the op- 
posite edge of the Givonne Valley, for if this mass of the enemy suc- 
ceeded in approaching within two hundred yards, my guns must cease 
to fire on the heads of the columns, because then there would be danger 
of hitting our own men.” After describing the effect of his artillery 
fire, and his inability to stop the enemy’s advance, he continues: “In 
contrast to the clouds of smoke caused by the rapid fire of the French, 
no sign of fire was noticeable with our infantry. I directed my glasses 
on them, and then I could see here and there little clouds of smoke 
from the discharge of an infantry rifle; the whole skirmish line was 
lying flat on the ground, the rifle at the shoulder and waiting for an 
aim. Only Captain C. was slowly walking up and down his line and, 
as he told me afterwards, cautioning his men to aim coolly and fire 
slowly. Every shot brought down its man; the number of those 
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approaching the skirmish line became smaller and smaller; some in- 
dividual men reached the line and fell before the muzzles of our rifles, 
and two of our skirmishers lying flat on the ground received bayonet 
wounds in the back. But the whole attack, undertaken with so much 
determination, died out. But few survivors turned to retreat and fell 
under the pursuing fire of the infantry. The whole mass was anni- 
hilated in ten minutes.” 

The attack was usually carried out as follows by the Germans, who 
most always were the attackers. In the advance was the skirmish line, 
followed at some distance in rear by a support, and this in turn by a 
reserve. Ata distance of four hundred yards the skirmishers would 
open fire and advance by rushes, throwing themselves flat on the ground 
at the end of the rush. Losses were constantly replaced from the lines 
in rear. The fire from the breech-loader was so intense that troops 
once started on the attack could not be make to change their direction ; 
they were capable only of moving forward and back. If any other 
direction was to be taken, it had to be taken by fresh troops still under 
the control of the commander. The noise of the firing was so great 
as to drown the sound of the human voice as well as bugle; officers 
could only direct their men by personal example ; command was, there- 
fore, very difficult. The supports and reserves kept closing up on the 
skirmish line as the latter approached the enemy ; and, finally, a stage 
was reached, at from fifty to one hundred and fifty yards from the enemy, 
when both sides strove for the superiority of fire by putting every 
available rifle into the firing line and delivering the fire as fast as pos- 
sible straight to the front without aim. This fire was so intense that 
human flesh and bone could not endure it for more than a few minutes, 
when the fire on one side would slacken, and. the other side would, in- 
stinctively, without command, rush forward with the bayonet to find, 
in the majority of cases, the position evacuated by the enemy. In 
spite of the destructive power of the breech-loading rifle, fire action 
alone was never sufficient to defeat the enemy ; it was necessary to add 
to it a resolute attack. Shock action is as necessary now as it ever was 
before. But there is this difference: formerly the crisis took place at 
the moment when the opponents clinched in hand-to-hand conflict, now 
the crisis is at the time of the intense short-range fire fight immediately 
preceding the final rush upon the enemy’s position; when that rush 
takes place, the crisis is already over. 

Originating from the German company column, the attacking forces 
naturally assumed the formation of three lines; but more men than 
before were placed into the skirmish line, intervals being about a man’s 
breadth ; the skirmish line no longer cleared the way for the main body ; 
now it did all the fighting, and for this purpose was constantly rein- 
forced from the rear to keep up the original number of rifles. Al- 
though the method of reinforcing the front line differed from ours, yet, 
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in effect, the whole method of attack was nothing more nor less than 
the one which we had worked out for ourselves in the Civil War. 

Several points entering into infantry action, which were brought 
out in this war of the breech-loader, are to be particularly noted. 

The strain of the intense fire fight on the physical and moral powers 
of the troops is enormous ; the latter cannot be expected to do anything 
but the most simple things, and those they must have been taught in 
time of peace until they have become second nature to them. The 
Count of Paris tells us, “ Among twenty-four thousand muskets picked 
up at random on the battle-field of Gettysburg, one-fourth only were 
properly loaded ; twelve thousand contained each a double charge, and 
the other fourth from three to ten charges; in some there were six 
balls to a single charge of powder; others contained six cartridges, one 
on top of the other, without having been opened, a few more twenty- 
three complete charges regularly inserted ; and, finally, in the barrel of 
a single musket there were found confusedly jumbled together twenty- 
two balls and sixty-two buckshot, with a proportionate quantity of 
powder. These souvenirs of the battle admirably depicted the con- 
fusion.” The same thing repeated itself on the battle-field of K6nig- 
griitz three years later to a day. Now, if such was the case in the 
day of the muzzle-loade7, the excitement must surely be greater in the day 
of the breech-loader, when the intensity of fire has increased fivefold. 
Much more now depends on the individuality of the soldier than 
before. 

The difficulty of command is another point. The depth occupied 
by troops in battle is out of all proportion to their front. Once a body 
of troops is sent into the engagement, the nearer it approaches the 
enemy the more it dissolves and slips from the control of its leaders, 
the noise drowns the word of command ; and, finally, a stage is reached 
when nothing but the personal example of the officer can direct the 
troops. It is therefore necessary that the system of command be most 
thoroughly organized to insure intelligent co-operation, and much more 
latitude must be given to subordinate commanders. It is no longer 
the general charging at the head of his brigade that decides the battle ; 
it is the tenacious young lieutenant and the steady sergeant, who hold 
together what is left of their men, control their fire, and by personal 
example carry their men forward into and through the seething hell of 
the modern infantry attack. 

Another point is the supply of ammunition. When troops are 
under fire it is difficult to restrain them from returning the fire. The 
facility of loading afforded by the breech-loader favors a large expendi- 
ture of ammunition, and when fire has been once opened, it requires an 
iron discipline to keep it from becoming a wild fusilade. Between the 
beginning of the advance and the final rush upon the enemy halts are 
made and fire opened upon the enemy ; the longer the halt the greater 
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the amount of ammunition expended. Yet it is necessary that each 
soldier should have at least twenty-five or thirty cartridges for the fire 
action immediately preceding the assault; if the latter is successful, 
more ammunition is required to pursue the retreating enemy by in- 
fantry fire. Again, the enemy may make a counterstroke, and more 
ammunition is required to repel it. 

The Germans were prepared for this ; by strict control they checked 
any wild expenditure of ammunition, and always had a full supply in 
the immediate rear from which to replenish. They claim that they 
never suffered materially from want of ammunition. On the other 
hand, the French expended their ammunition recklessly in long-range 
fire, and at short ranges their fire became, in the absence of sufficient 
discipline, a wild fusilade. Although mostly fighting in a defensive 
position, which always affords facilities for replenishing, they suffered 
from want of ammunition not infrequently, and at critical moments at 
that. 

Even with their iron discipline the Germans found it impossible to 
deliver volleys within effective range of their rifles; nor could they, 
nor the French, ever bring reinforcements to the firing line in close 
formation when near the enemy. The column formation was also 
doomed. In the battle of Gravelotte the Prussian Guard advanced in 
their usual formation of company columns and half-battalion columns 
to assault St. Privat. The advance was over a mile of ground, as 
smooth and sloping as a glacis, against an enemy strongly posted be- 
hind garden walls affording three tiers of fire and flanked by artillery. 
When the Guards had arrived within six hundred yards of the enemy 
and were still unable to open fire on account of the short range of their 
rifle, they had lost between five and six thousand men. The attack 
had to be stopped because not sufficiently prepared by artillery. 

This brings us to the subject of artillery, which we mention here 
because it has become more intimately connected with infantry. Owing 
to the long range and intensity of fire and great losses entailed in an 
attack, it has become necessary to hold the enemy’s fire down by a 
superior fire, and around this superiority of fire, which is the principal 
element of success, cluster all the arguments, discussions, and disputes of 
modern writers on tactics and fire tactics. In the war of 1870 the 
problem was solved for the Germans by their artillery. It hurried for- 
ward ahead of all other troops, was placed in large batteries, which by 
their concentrated fire had often gained the superiority over the enemy’s 
fire before the masses of its own infantry were ready to attack. It was 
more favored by good roads and open country than ours in the Civil War, 
and we find it on the battle-field in Jarge numbers. At Woerth there 
were engaged on the part of the Germans two hundred guns, at Colomby 
one hundred and thirty-two guns, at Marslatour one hundred and ninety- 


eight guns, at Gravelotte four hundred and twenty guns, of which two 
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hundred and forty were in one battery, and at Sedan five hundred and 
forty guns were disposed in five groups. 

We can leave out the war of 1877 in Turkey, since it only con- 
firms former experiences as to columns and ill-regulated and isolated 
attacks, 

The demands on the training on infantry have been enormously 
increased by the introduction of the long-range breech-loader, and again 
by the small-bore magazine-rifle, which gives an initial velocity of 
nearly one thousand feet more than our Springfield rifle. 

Columns of any size have been banished from the field of battle ; 
columns approaching the battle-field are divided and subdivided, until 
they are very small, for as far as five thousand yards shrapnel fire is 
effective, and the fire of a battery of six guns is generally accepted as 
the equivalent of that of a battalion of infantry one thousand strong. 
As these small columns approach the zone of infantry fire, they must 
form in line to avoid unnecessary losses, and advance in that formation. 
The difficulties of approaching the enemy to a distance from which to 
combat him are great; greater are the difficulties in advancing upon 
him for the attack. The ground over which the Confederates made the 
charge on Cemetery Ridge was neither very broken nor difficult, nor 
was the distance great; whole brigades were able to advance in line, 
and yet they were not able to direct themselves so as to throw their 
whole weight on the point aimed at. Since then the breech-loader has 
increased these difficulties. Surely, the mancuvring power and dis- 
cipline of the infantry must be good to overcome them, the system of 
command must be most thoroughly organized, to prevent confusion. 
In the war of the Rebellion the brigade usually advanced in line 
covered by skirmishers ; through losses and difficulties of the ground it 
soon became an irregular line of groups. This latter is now also the 
formation troops will spontaneously assume, but long range, low trajec- 
tory, and precision of the breech-loading rifle now compel troops to 
begin the advance in dispersed order, nor can reinforcements cqme up in 
closed lines as they did then. To retain control of troops during a 
long advance in this formation requires practice in time of peace, a 
thorough understanding of the modern infantry attack on the part of 
the officers as well as the men, and, above all, discipline. 

In the attack it is evident that the quicker it is carried out the 
less should be the losses, because the target represented by the assailant 
is exposed to fire a shorter time, and one might draw from this the 
conclusion that it would be best never to stop when the start has once 
been made until the enemy’s position is reached. Practically, how- | 
ever, this is not feasible. The hardest thing that can be demanded of 
a soldier is to stand in a hot fire without returning it. If at a certain 
stage of the advance the men are not allowed to fire, experience during 
the latest wars has shown that they will take the law in their own hands. 
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As this would be prejudicial to discipline, which in the attack must be 
applied in its utmost severity to prevent confusion and retain control 
of the fire, it is better to order fire to be opened. It is also necessary 
to do this in order to disturb the enemy, to excite him, derange his 
aim, inflict Josses on him, demoralize him, to keep his fire down by 
superior fire. 

How to gain the superiority of fire has formed the subject of un- 
remitting research and millions of experiments among armies abroad 
ever since the Franco-Prussian war, and has given rise to what is called 
fire tactics, an addition to tactics without a knowledge of which no 
officer commanding troops armed with fire-arms can to-day claim to be 
qualified for his position. Our space does not admit of going into 
details of fire tactics. They deal with long-range fire and short-range 
fire, individual fire and collective fire, controlled fire and uncontrolled 
fire, slow fire, quick fire, and rapid fire, on level ground, on rising 
ground, on falling ground, on large targets, on small targets, on moving 
objects, on stationary objects. They deal with the question how best 
to reduce the efficacy of the enemy’s fire by drawing correct rules from 
the trajectory of his rifle for the formation most suitable for attacking 
him. This relates principally to the firing line, and the distances from 
it and from each other of the several supporting bodies. It also deals 
with what can theoretically be achieved with the rifle, with what can 
be achieved on the target range under favorable conditions, and what 
can be achieved under the excitement of battle. And this consideration 
of human nature is the most important point. We spend more energy 
and ammunition on the target range than any other army in the world, 
and we may justly claim to possess a fair idea of the efficacy of the fire of 
the breech-loader; but when we study a book on fire tactics, we are 
astonished how little we really do know of its proper employment in 
action. 

For efficient fire action a thorough training on the target range is, 
of course, the first requisite, but it is now an acknowledged fact that it 
is not the individual skill, but the good average training of every man 
and the methodical employment of the fire of masses that is effective. 
The stress of battle is so great and acts so powerfully on human 
nature, that the skill of the sharpshooter, barring, of course, exceptional 
cases, such as picking off officers, etc., is generally worth no more on the 
battle-field than that of the average shot. To insure accuracy of fire, 
a correct knowledge of the range and the use of the proper elevation 
are indispensable. The object to be covered with fire as well as the 
range must always be announced to the men by their officers and group 
leaders, and the latter verified by them as often as possible. Where 
correct elevation is not used fire becomes fruitless, and nothing 
encourages an assailant more than to hear the defender’s bullets going 
high over his head. 
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The greater the stress of battle and the more rapidly the enemy is 
approaching, the more difficult it becomes to make the men lower their 
sights. The Franco-Prussian War furnishes a most striking example 
of this, which at the same time illustrates the difference of vulner- 
ability of line and column. 

In the battle of Marslatour, Bredow’s brigade of six squadrons, a 
little over eight hundred strong, was ordered to charge the enemy to save 
the infantry, which had been fighting for hours against threefold supe- 
rior numbers, from a crushing defeat. The charge was made a distance 
a little more than a mile, and straight into the face of a fresh division 
of infantry eight thousand strong and several batteries of artillery and 
machine-guns. The infantry squares were ridden down, the batteries 
taken and the gunners cut down, and when the charge was spent and 
the horses at the end of their strength, the six squadrons were attacked 
by three thousand one hundred fresh cavalry. The attack cost the 
Germans four hundred and six horses. Out of these four hundred and 
six not more than fifty on the outside went down before the charge 
struck the infantry. Even if we leave out losses caused by artillery, 
and attribute this loss of fifty to infantry fire alone, the result is sur- 
prisingly small. The fact was this: no man of that charging cavalry 
expected to come back, and hence the charge came on with such fury 
that the infantry could fire but few volleys, and they mostly went over 
the heads of the horsemen, because the infantry did not change the 
sights atall or not low enough. Yet it was the same division of French 
infantry that two days later held St. Privat against the Prussian Guard 
and inflicted on them, when they charged in two lines of small columns, 
the Joss of nearly six thousand men, which has been mentioned before. 
There the range did not diminish so fast, the excitement was not so 
great, and the correct elevation was used. I know of no more striking 
example of the value of correct estimation of distance and proper adjust- 


ment of sights. 
Cart REICHMAN, 


First Lieutenant Ninth Infantry, U.S.A. 


Fort Wineatz, New Mexico. 


(To be continued.) 
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COLONEL PEPPERCORN was as ready to talk about his library as a 
housekeeper about her cooks, but he had learned that most men are 
oftener indifferent or jealous than sympathetic in the matter of other 
people’s hobbies. : 

In fact, the bore has elsewhere been explained to be a man who 
persists in describing his headache when you want to describe yours. 

The visit of Colonel Longbow, therefore, was rather a pleasant in- 
cident, as that of a gentleman far enough advanced in bibliomania to 
be appreciative, but not so far as to be dangerous. 

This point is reached when the patient falls back upon the crude 
morality of the Old Testament, which in truth is responsible for more 
rascality than could be found in a week’s walk through Water Street. 
If a prosperous collector has anticipated me in the acquirement of an 
original copy of Mather’s “ Magnalia” or Walton’s “ Lives,” I simply 
deploy against my conscience the Israelites who spoiled the Egyptians, 
and straightway abstract these rare editions for the use of my own poor 
shelves, to which they ought to belong in any fair average of distribu- 
tion. : 

The experiments already made to test the value of books was so 
successful that both officers agreed to try once more, but this time 
Longbow was to be blindfolded and to lose even appearance as a guide 
to selection. 

Thus rendered impartial, be found himself in possession of a volume, 
the middle of the left-hand page of which, when opened, was to deter- 
mine whether it was worth six cents a pound in cost of transportation 
or no. 

The search resulted in “ Let them marry, in God’s name, and Heaven 
bless them and give them joy.” 

“ Sound advice still,” cried the colonel, and Longbow admitted to 
himself that it was a curious echo to certain voices of the night that 
had of late disturbed his slumbers, But then he had managed to light 
upon “ Don Quixote,” and perhaps there are more fertile suggestions 
to the square inch in that piece of literature than any other covered by 
the dome of the Bodleian, even after it shall have secured all of Lord 
Wolseley’s war criticism. 
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And once again the two colonels tried by lottery the worth of 
printers’ ink, and when Peppercorn saw Longbow finally hold up a 
small Latin lexicon his heart failed him, and when he read from under 
Longbow’s forefinger nothing but—“ Rhodope, es, f, probably the Rose- 
faced thing, a mountain range in Thrace,” he felt that this bit of in- 
formation was hardly worth six cents to the average mind. 

But Colonel Longbow,—-still blindfolded and silent, he stood there 
with more commotion in his head than Peppercorn dreamed of, as little 
as the lounger at the riverside knows of the disturbance away down 
yonder, where trout and minnows are flying before the pike. Coin- 
cidences, indeed,—it seemed almost blasphemy to apply so common a 
term to portents such as these. 

“ Well,” remarked Colonel Peppercorn, “a pretty bad failure that, 
—but a dictionary tells more about words than fortunes, and has no 
special biographic value, like a monkey-wrench that fits almost any 
kind of a nut, but makes a mighty poor paint-brush.” 

Longbow attempted no reply. He felt that it would be a financial 
success to carry along even a lexicon at any expense, hereafter, if it 
could be counted upon for such seasonable aid in all emergencies. 

He bid the colonel “ good-night” and went up to his rooms, trying 
to think where he had read of “tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” Rhodope, a 
mountain in Thrace, indeed,—no need to go so far for rosy-faced things. 

But Longbow shook his head and next day resumed his journey, 
having provided himself with an odd volume of “Ccelebs in search of 
a Wife,” which he picked up in the post-library, and took along to 
consult in the manner of the “ Sortes Virgiliane,”’ where we leave him, 
hoping he will be as fortunate as the Oxonian who is said to have 
sought an answer to the question whether the Prince of Wales would 
be regent, and to have opened his Aineid at 


“Sic regia tecta subibat 
Horridas.”’ 


It was about this time that the adjutant, Mr. Penwiper, received a 
very affectionate letter from Larriker. “If,” wrote the captain among 
other things, “if I can find a moment’s release from the deviltry going 
on here, I will use it in begging you to sound Plussmore on the subject 
of a transfer. Some time ago I understood he wanted a change of air, 
and this is the place to get it. I have succeeded in ridding myself of 
thirty pounds of flesh in the last three weeks, and, should this kind of 
thing keep up, my boy will soon become an orphan. I have no leisure 
for a smoke until Basbridge goes to bed, and between check roll-calls 
and guard-duty every other day, I might as well be a night-blooming 
cereus, which I wish I was. Really, Plussmore would be happy here. 
Basbridge and he could make points on one another until life would 
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grow as exciting as a chapter in Cooper. I would be glad if you would 
lay the attractions of this locality before him in your usual limpid 


manner, and oblige yours, truly, 
LARRIKER.” 


To all of which the shrewd adjutant promptly responded, “ Do it 
yourself, Plussmore would resent anything like management. Tell 
him what you want and give no reasons.” 

Larriker followed this wise counsel, and then Penwiper assisted by 
setting forth to Plussmore in full detail the objections to his going, 
encouraged by which the captain seriously took the matter into con- 
sideration. He had discovered there were certain drawbacks to service 
at regimental head-quarters. The puddle was too big, and there were 
too many ducks in it. He was tired of the people and of the landscape, 
and of the monotonous tooting of the band. It would be refreshing to 
find himself in the midst of new patterns of scenery and society. 

And doubtless Plussmore’s experience with what he considered 
Miss Ethel’s vagaries was kept unpleasantly alive by so much of what 
had been common ground to both. Here they had walked together, 
and there he had twined round her hat a spray of jasmine stolen 
through the colonel’s garden fence. Down yonder was the porch where 
they met for the first time, and close by was the gate where he had last 
seen her. 

Nearly every day he had to pass the spot on which, at her request, 
he picked up a ribbon lost by some damsel on a holiday of flirtation 
and sight-seeing. This had Miss Ethel tied on the button of his coat, 
proclaiming him therewith to be a knight of the order of the lotus, on 
account, as she said, of the vivacity of his disposition, which Pluss- 
more understood as a refined acknowledgment of his habitual sup- 
pression of himself in her society, lest his ardor might give offence. 

But there came a time when his eyes were opened, and he in turn 
tied the ribbon round a broken decanter over the empty fireplace, and 
was as near quoting Horace as community of sentiment and ignorance 
of language permitted— 

’ ——‘‘ me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris deo,”’ 


which is rendered by the college valedictorian into— 


‘¢T saved one note, 
The last you wrote, 
It lies upon my shelf; 
And there, half dry, 
It shows that I 
Know how it is myself.” 
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Not unreasonably, then, was the captain prone to detect an echo of 
pity in Mrs. Peppercorn’s greeting, or of malign interest in the bow of 
Mrs. Featherfoot, or even in the polite conventionalities of Madame 
Truffles. 

Yes, it would be pleasant to put all this behind him, and, more- 
over, the captain rather liked Colonel Longbow, who for his own 
amusement occasionally fell into Plussmore’s ways, and allowed an ap- 
parent interest to tempt the captain into a full ventilation of the griev- 
ances a complete stock of which Plussmore generally kept on hand. 
There was always something wrong with the post-adjutant, or the post- 
commissary, or the post-surgeon, or the post-treasurer, or the post- 
commander, or at all events with the post itself, if, indeed, they were 
not all in a conspiracy against Plussmore’s peace of mind when he had 
been following too constant a diet of strong coffee and lobster salad. 

Mere drill had no terrors for Plussmore, as we have already men- 
tioned. One trouble with Carter Barracks was the restriction of this 
amusement to three-quarters of an hour, the colonel remarking that what 
an officer could not teach in that interval was not worth knowing. 
But Plussmore liked to take plenty of time and go over the company 
man by man, rectifying every detail of position and movement with 
the patient gravity that such important matters demanded. 

It took one of Plussmore’s recruits nearly a year to get into the 
ranks, and even then he was set back into squad-drill instanter, if the 
captain’s eagle-eye ever caught his profile a button’s breadth beyond 
the alignment. 

And Plussmore’s Sunday morning inspection was a thing to behold. 
It was slower than the building of the Mississippi delta. In com- 
parison, verily do the mills of the gods grind witn lightning-like velo- 
city. At last the colonel established a “ recall,” after which, as he 
expressed it, Plussmore must pocket his microscope. 

Neither could check roll-calls fail to furnish to Plussmore a sort of 
subtile satisfaction enjoyed by lazier men than he,—that of making 
everybody else uncomfortable, which is the last relish abandoned by 
the sinner in the process of regeneration, and, worse than that, enters 
largely into the value of those seats in the celestial dress-circle which 
command a view of the pit. 

Basbridge might abound in such ways and means,—if not mean 
ways,—which characterize ordinary specimens of “ a thorough soldier,” 
but Plussmore rather welcomed the prospect of encountering him on 
his native heath. It would make life exciting, and was infinitely better 
than the lonesome business of trying to educate regimental head- 
quarters up to their responsibilities. There is nothing men know so 
much of as every duty except the one waiting at their own door. 

Moreover, to the captain’s apprehension there was actual hostility 
in the air of Carter Barracks, Neither in love nor tactics had he been 
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duly appreciated, and the relations between him and Captains Boomer 
and Truffles were getting somewhat strained. 

A lot of recruits recently received at the post were to be divided 
up by the former and Plussmore, who was not a man of expedients, 
but had the utmost confidence in his own judgment. 

He would walk round a horse with great deliberation, investigate 
each extremity with concentrated care, study the animal fore and aft 
and amidships with judicial severity, and then announce his character, 
point by point, with all the preciseness of a criminal indictment. 

As for a recruit, one look at face and figure was enough to satisfy 
Plussmore whether the man had in him the stuff for a corporal or 
a snowbird. 

Boomer, however, with his usual modesty, made no claim to in- 
spiration either as a jockey or judge of men. He preferred a week in 
the stable or a day’s fatigue-duty. And in the matter of these recruits 
he had fortified himself by a close inspection of the muster-roll, and 
could have given the history of every name on it with greater accuracy 
than the clerk who made it out. 

Each captain had alternate choice, and Plussmore’s first selection 
was a very tall, straight, broad-chested fellow with mutton-chop whis- 
kers and florid complexion, of whom hereafter. When the ceremony 
was finished, Boomer by a strange coincidence was found in the pos- 
session of the only clerk, carpenter, and tailor on the list, while his 
other men were reported as, by occupation, student, apothecary, mu- 
sician, and engineer. 

Of Plussmore’s selections two were in the guard-house before night, 
two deserted the next day, one soon afterwards went into hospital, and 
one immediately began to develop a capacity for rations and repose 
that convinced the sergeant, who was addicted to Dickens, that he had 
to do with the Fat Boy done over and enlarged. 

But “ mutton-chops” remained, a thing of beauty and of joy for- 
ever, Plussmore particularly recommended him to the sergeant as a 
most promising subject, but that veteran preserved a grim silence. 

In the course of the week the captain noticed with painful astonish- 
ment on the morning report, “ recruit Clifford to confinement - 

“ What’s this, sergeant ? what’s the matter with Clifford ?” 

“ Drunk, sir.” 

“ Release him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Purely a military dialogue, but the sergeant’s face, which Plussmore 
declined to look at, was as voluminous as the pages of Gibbon. 

A few more days passed, and the sergeant one afternoon came over 
to the captain, and with a particularly formal salute reported recruit 
Clifford as too drunk for drill, and requested further instructions. 

“ Have.you seen him yourself, sergeant ?” 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“There is no doubt as to his condition ?” 

“ Dead drunk, sir.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Had him put in bed, sir.” 

“ Let him sleep it off, and then bring him to me.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

By this time Plussmore was angry, and the longer he waited the 
madder he grew. In the course of the evening there was a knock at 
his door, and the sergeant announced that he had Clifford outside. 

“Send him in.” 

Plussmore rose up from his chair, and waited with a volley of 
reprimands fairly aching to get beyond his teeth. He failed to notice 
that the sergeant, after a moment’s pause in the hall, had gone outside. 
It was quite a while before he returned, and the captain spent the 
interval in endeavoring ‘to eliminate a crowd of swear-words from the 
terse remarks in which he proposed to set forth the enormity of Mr. 
Clifford’s conduct. He intended to be peremptory, but not profane,— 
if he could help it. 

Finally the sergeant appeared. “Can’t find him, sir; left him in 
the hall; must have gone as soon as my back was turned.” 

“Very well, sergeant ; hunt him up and confine him.” 

Plussmore, finding his room intolerably hot and close, which would 
never have been detected by the thermometer, went out for a walk, and 
did not pull up until he had reached the cove, fully three miles from 
the post. 

In the morning the sergeant reported that Clifford had put in an 
appearance at tattoo roll-call, and stated that his flight was rendered 
necessary by mutinous conduct in the department of the interior, which 
left him no time for ceremony. The sergeant, rather disposed to credit 
the statement, had endeavored to find the captain, and failing in that, 
had allowed Clifford to remain in quarters. ‘ What were the captain’s 
orders ?” 

“ Well, sergeant, let him go. I have been disposed to give him 
every chance. What kind of a man is he?” 

Bad lot, sir.” 

“ Why, sergeant, he don’t look like it.” 

“ Them’s the worst sort, sir.” — 

The sergeant had no theories on the subject, but was in his third en- 
listment, and meantime had handled a good many men. He knew that a 
nickel-plated trunk is not necessarily a cash-box, or, as he was not much 
given to beard, he had saved his pride and generalized his observations 
into the opinion that it takes something more than a moustache to 
make a soldier. 

It was hard to part Plussmore and his ideals. For several days he 
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had been almost afraid to look over the morning report, lest lie should 
encounter Clifford’s name, and he really began to hope that the trouble 
was the result only of recent change and new surroundings. 

Growing familiar with his duties and encouraged by judicious 
management, this recruit would be sure to fulfil the rare promise of his 
exterior, and in the course of events would surely justify Plussmore’s 
foresight and patience by ultimately becoming “a good first sergeant,” 
and the captain would then be enabled to point to him with pride and 
say, “ You see that man? Well, I picked him out and brought him up, 
and there he is, the best non-commissioned officer in the regiment.” 

The very next Sunday afternoon Plussmore came face to face with 
his gay recruit, making the best of his way home and occupying the 
lion’s share of the road in doing so. © 

The fellow braced up and endeavored to compass a salute, but only 
succeeded in knocking off his cap. He made no effort just then to 
pick it up, recognizing with a politic (al) general’s wisdom that he must 
re-organize and re-supply. Finding the Chickahominy untenable, he 
changed base to the James River, or actually fell back against the fence, 
by the kind support of which he was enabled to straighten himself out, 
and began gazing at his cap with an air of profound calculation. At 
last he slowly stretched out his hand in its direction, and was very much 
surprised apparently to find it still so faraway. He tried to investigate 
the ends of his fingers, as though they were to blame, and the situation 
having now become too complicated for further effort, he sank gradually 
to the ground and went to sleep. 

Plussmore left him there. His disgust was so intense that he 
almost hoped the man, if let alone, would die and be done with it. 
The next day, passing down the walk, he saw Clifford on the other side, 
looking as straight and trim as a larch and as virtuous as the ten com- 
mandments. ‘Come here, sir, come here,” shouted Plussmore, actu- 
ally crossing half the street in his passion; “come here imme- 
diately.” 

There was no need of so much insistence, for Clifford stopped at 
once, came over, and, halting in front of Plussmore, gracefully saluted 
him. The captain took no notice of it, but shaking his finger at the 
impassive soldier, went on, “ You know what you are, sir; you know 
what you are?” 

As there was no reply, Plussmore continued,—“ I'll tell you what 
you are,—a dead beat, sir, a dead beat, A DEAD BEAT. Now, do you 
know what that means?” 

“No, sir,” replied the man, with a deferential shake of the head,— 
“no, sir, I do not, er-—er—I have never been in the habit of associ- 
ating with people who used such language.” 

After all, Plussmore was a pretty square kind of a man, for it must 
be confessed that recruit Clifford, at this stage of the proceedings, like 
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Stonewall Jackson at Port Republic, stood triumphant, with the enemy 
flung off from all sides of him. 

But the counterstroke of the ordinary officer would have been the 
guard-house. Plussmore rose superior to the temptation, keeping in 
mind that the man had done nothing but answer a question, and was 
hardly amenable to the articles of war for that, even though his reply 
was more conclusive than had been expected. 

“Go to your quarters,” said the captain, and with another esthetic 
salute Clifford departed. 

Of course, Plussmore could not get this performance out of his 
mind, and the more he reflected upon it the less comfortable he felt. 
The crushing reproof that he intended to administer had come back 
like a boomerang, and it did seem as though an old company commander 
ought to have left the field in a little better, order with colors ragged, 
perhaps, but yet full high advanced. While the captain was thus per- 
plexing himself with the many possibilities of apt rejoinder that in 
these cases never get to the front until the battle is over, Mrs. Truffles 
passed by and bestowed her usual pleasant bow and smile upon the 
preoccupied Plussmore. 

He neither heard nor saw her, as little conscious of her gracious 
greeting as Bonaparte of 


‘The cannon’s loud roar and the musketry’s rattle,” 


when the jailer of St. Helena had finished the delegated job of the 
frightened European cabinets. 

“ Well, I like that,” was the comment of the madame, when she 
found that her neighbor absolutely ignored her presence. ‘ What’s 
the matter with the man ?” 

Naturally she went and told her husband, who started after the 
offender with the biggest stick in his collection. 

Not by any manner of means. Mrs. Truffles was not constructed 
on that type. In the large majority of cases she was confident she 
could hoe her own row, and in this particular instance never once thought 
of invoking the aid of Captain Truffles, who was a little hasty and 
quite able to mix things, if rashly started to work. 

She continued on her way to call upon Mr. Traum, whose sister had 
just arrived, and when the three ladies foregathered they were all as 
sweet as bees on a clover-blossom, and nobody would have dreamed 
that so near the surface of these sparkling amenities lay the dark resolve 
of Madame Truffles to discipline the surly Plussmore. 

And she did not have long to wait. The captain was too restless 
to be content with the seclusion of his quarters. He acknowledged 
that his recent failure bordered on the ignominious, in view of the things 
that he might have said, and had already composed a scathing allusion 
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to Clifford’s performance in the fence-corner, where he had abandoned 
the hunt for his cap and slept off his liquor. 

The captain was fairly in hopes he might run across the fellow 
again, and began to pace back and forth in front of his quarters. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Boomer appeared, and hailed him in such cheery fashion 
that the world grew brighter, a good deal brighter, and Plussmore doffed 
his cap with more than usual elegance and felt proud of his success, 
and finally determined to go a-fishing. 

He changed his clothes and passed down the yard. There, just 
turning the corner, was Mrs. Truffles. Again the captain pulled him- 
self together for a bow and accompaniments that he proposed should 
be as perfect as any ever executed by the first gentleman in England 
or the greatest orator in America. 

These things always turn out best when least studied. 

To begin with, Plussmore forgot he had exchanged his forage-cap 
for a slouch-hat, and became demoralized with the flexible brim, at 
which he pulled like a dentist, but it was of no use. Madame Truffles 
sailed along, not precisely in maiden meditation fancy free, but with an 
Arctic stare that would have made an ice-pick shiver. 

“ Aha,” muttered the lady ; “ my debts are paid and there is a bal- 
ance in the bank.” 

It was Plussmore’s nature to finish every job he undertook, and he 
was still tugging at his hat, when the madame disappeared behind the 
rose-bushes of his neighbor. A big cloud seemed to have come over 
the sun, and cold winds blew out of the east. The captain concluded 
to stay in-doors, and, feeling in need of a tonic, took—a couple of quinine 
pills. Here was more material for thought, and the captain decided 
that the madame had become prejudiced by some misrepresentations of 
old Truffles, who, it just now occurred to Plussmore, had been noticeably 
formal for a fortnight. 

Therefore, the next time they met Plussmore reduced his recognition 
to so nearly a negative quantity that Captain Truffles, always dignified 
and often rheumatic, thought himself warranted in finding occupation 
for his eyes in the opposite direction, so far as the cervical muscles per- 
mitted, whenever Plussmore obstructed the view. In time, by successive 
increments on each side, it would have developed into a very pretty 
quarrel ; but from a remark or two of the captain’s, Mrs. Truffles’s at- 
tention was called to this probability, and, being a very sensible woman, 
as ready to take the initiative in conciliation as in hostilities, she deter- 
mined to prevent the growth of this hatchet into an axe. Anger is 
lazy, and not much harm is done when it comes and goes like a mush- 
room. It is in cases of slow combustion only, where the flame smoulders 
like a coal-pit, that the devil gets time to join the mess. 

Meanwhile, Plussmore had received a note from Larriker, in which 
that gentleman set forth in glowing terms the attractions of Fort Saco 
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for a man who was fond of sport. If Larriker correctly reported, the 
brooks and woods were in their primeval condition so far as fish, fur, 
and feathers were concerned. 

“To him who in love of nature holds communion with her visible 
forms, she speaks a various language,” and according to Larriker all 
the dialects, moods, and tenses existed at Fort Saco to an extent un- 
known even to Lindley Murray. 

This was skillfully managed and touched Plussmore on a tender 
point, for he was wont of a Sunday afternoon to stand bareheaded 
under the pines and say, “ The groves were God’s first temples,” by 
way of excuse for not going to church. 

And then Plussmore had little occasion at Carter Barracks for per- 
haps the most perfect sporting equipment that ever was known, that of 
Roanoke Briarwood not excepted, whose pipes, poles, and guns were 
the envy of the regiment. 

When Plussmore descended upon the scene in complete panoply, 
corduroys and high boots, a coat studded with pockets like the holes 
in a militia target, a hat encircled with hair-lines and fish-hooks for 
anything from perch to pickerel, belt and box for ammunition, pouch 
and bag for game, a flask for—himself and another for snakes—well— 
unfortunately the outfit and the income were inversely related, but 
everybody knows that in hunting, as in the pursuit of truth generally, 
the pleasure is in the process and not in the proceeds. 

After one or two days’ further consideration, Plussmore sat down 
and wrote Larriker that he had no objections to the transfer that officer 
desired. 

For a move gave Plussmore no anxiety. Between a bonfire and the 
auctioneer it enabled him to clear the decks and get rid of a great deal 
of accumulated rubbish, and he rather welcomed this obliteration of the 
past. So he began to sort his luggage into minuend and remainder, the 
former to be the nucleus of a fresh formation at Fort Saco, the latter 
devoted to friends or the fireplace. 

Probably it is the bump of acquisitiveness that attaches people to 
whatever has been sanctified by their use, so that to abandon a dress 
or destroy an old letter seems a crime. In the case of Plussmore, so to 
speak, this bump was a cavity. In proportion as he grew accustomed 
to things they became disagreeable. His beard, for instance, underwent 
all possible transformations, from fringes on the cheekbone to a solitary 
tuft under the chin. Sometimes it was an imperial only and sometimes 
the demnition total, or in Boomer’s phrase it varied through a puis-café 
to full bill of fare. And from great emergencies his face shone out 
- smooth as an egg. In the midst of all this Plussmore was one day 
returning from town, when he encountered Mrs. Truffles just coming 
out of Deckerton’s, a place that combined the advantages of post-office, 
library, and dry-goods on the village corner nearest the post. 
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He fell to freezing-point at once, but to’ his astonishment that 
vivacious lady called out, “ Oh,—Captain Plussmore, I’m delighted to 
see you for two reasons; this bundle is one of them, and if you will be 
good enough to take it, I’ll tell you the other.” 

The onslaught was as decisive as Kellerman’s charge at Marengo, 
and Captain Plussmore promptly tucked the bundle under his arm and 
began the composition of a stately sentence, to the effect that he never 
considered himself really happy, unless “he was—er—er e 

“ Carrying my bundles, of course. Well, Captain Plussmore, that is 
very nice of you. I expect a very charming young lady next week— 
Monday, if nothing happens; she thinks of going from here to those 
people at Fort Charles, and I wish her to fully realize the superior 
attractions of Carter Barracks. Captain Truffles and myself would be 
glad to have you lunch with us Wednesday.” 

H. W. C. 
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EUROPE IN 1890-91. 


(Continued from page 81.) 
BERLIN. 


Havine arrived at Berlin, rooms were secured at a hotel two squares 
fromthe broad street called Unter den Linden, and on Friedrich-Strasse, 
only one square from Friedrich Station. At the time of our visit the 
city appeared to be largely filled with strangers, and the hotels were 
almost entirely occupied. It was the middle of July and the World’s 
Medical Convention was holding a meeting here ; besides this meeting 
there were possibly other causes at work which had drawn many strangers 
to Berlin. Politically, it appeared to have become the world’s capital ; 
and whatever was passing in Berlin drew the attention of all Europe. 
The city has been growing rapidly and solidly ; fine streets with im- 
posing private buildings were extending in various directions, and 
vigorous, bustling life made itself felt everywhere. Our stay here was 
enlivened by scenes and occurrences possessing a constant interest. 

The picture-galleries, Ethnographical and Archeological Museum, 
parks, and gardens are yearly growing in extent and value; and some 
of them, as the ethnographical and anthropological, impressed me as the 
most noteworthy of any that I saw in Europe. The Trojan remains 
found by Schliemann’ and the various rudimentary stone mills for 
grinding small grains, and prehistoric remains; articles from China, 
India, the islands of the Pacific, Africa, and every part of the known 
world, have been collected and scientifically arranged so as to be easily 
seen and studied. Germany’s enterprising sons are loyal and serve 
their fatherland well, harvesting treasures from every land. Large 
sums of money must be required to gather together these vast collec- 
tions and to construct such an architectural palace for their preservation 
and exhibition. This one collection and the Industrial Museum near it 
form two admirable schools of information and instruction for all 
classes of the people. In the power to understand the use and advan- 
tages of such collections, and in the wisdom of so great an expenditure, 
is seen one of the chief advantages of a paternal government. It is 
impossible to convey in language any idea of the comprehensiveness of 
this collection ; apparently specimens or samples of every tool or in- 
strument used by any and all savages and semi-civilized people, in 
war, religion, hunting, fishing, navigation, arts of life indicating customs 
and manners, ways and means, are here brought together and displayed 
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by tribe and nation, etc. Within the Industrial Museum are found all 
kinds of ancient art furniture, common and ecclesiastical, iron-work, 
wood-carving, bookbinding, porcelain, textile articles, and fabrics char- 
acteristic of different ages, styles, etc. ; glass, stained and crystal, church 
decorative panelling work ; ivory-carving, ornamental objects, etc. ; 
which are investigated in turn, until one’s head is ready to burst from 
exhausted attention, and yet the half is not finished. Here is also 
exhibited a first-class collection of early majolica, delf, and glass. One 
must go many days and work systematically over the articles in those 
two museums to get even a tolerable idea of their contents. After all this 
study one finds it a relief to visit the great arsenal, not far from the 
palace guard-house near the head of the street Unter den Linden. 
This structure is a vast square or rectangular building built round a 
court, which is covered in by glass. Outside and at no great distance 
are two or three immense guns brought from the Fort Mont Valérian 
outside of Paris, whence they hurled their. vast bolts against the in- 
vaders in 1870. Within, about the court, are other similar trophies of 
guns and flags captured in the recent wars in which Germany has been 
engaged. She has balanced her account with her ancient antagonist 
after many years, and here are the vouchers for the settlement. Many 
of them have ugly scars that indicate the warm character of their 
service. But it is when one is fairly inside the walls and begins the 
inspection of the evidences of the first imperfect attempts to fashion 
iron into guns, and thence their evolution from the first crude specimens 
before us to the polished and beautiful Krupps and Russian field-pieces 
of to-day, that he sees unfolded from the beginning to the end, at a 
glance, the entire history of gunpowder and its application to artillery. 
This history, curiously enough, begins and ends with breech-loaders ; 
man’s first idea of contrivance in this line seems to have been a breech- 
loader or magazine-gun ; but at that early time sufficient progress had 
not been made in mechanics and in manipulating the metals to make 
that system of loading successful. However, after centuries of experi- 
ments, success has at last crowned his efforts. The specimens of field 
guns from the United States which are seen there are not flattering to 
our vanity ; although the Gatling-gun ranks very well in that company. 
There appears to be a sample gun from every country that has any 
artillery worthy of attention. Having ascended to the second floor, 
where a view of vast collections of armor, swords, and small-arms 
opens upon the visitor, he is lost in the seemingly boundless display. 
Man’s offensive and defensive energy eclipses every other effort of his 
civilization ; he has discovered no secrets that cannot be turned to the 
destruction of his kind. It should have been stated that on the lower 
floor one can see the field of Kéniggriitz, or Sadowa, in miniature, with 
all the several bodies of tiny troops in battle array or in the tumult of 


fight: in the same perfect manner the English have constructed and 
Vor. VIII. N. 8.—No. 2. 10 
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exhibit in miniature the field and battle of Waterloo at the rooms of 
the United Service Club in London. On the upper floor are set aside 
large decorated halls, called the Ruhmeshalle, or Hall of Fame; in it 
are gathered statues of heroes and great paintings of battles and other 
signal events in the history of the German empire. In this glorious 
presence the young German soldiers may be seen in great numbers 
whenever the arsenal is open, studying history and filling their souls 
with patriotic devotion to the beloved fatherland, for whose glory so 
many brave men have died. If all Germany were to be buried under 
the earth by some great convulsion of nature, and at some future day 
intelligent explorers were to exhume this arsenal with its collections of 
armor, its trophies, and its hall of fame, it would be said, These are 
evidences of one of the most martial people that have ever existed. 
Their principal study as a nation to-day is of war and its methods 
from the cradle to the grave; for small boys in uniform, belonging to 
the many military schools, walk about with a serious gravity that 
would shame an old-time drum-major. The entire ideal of the nation 
seems to be military, and the military virtues are supreme; courage, 
manliness, honor, love of country, simplicity, sincerity, truthfulness, 
intelligence, and the lesser qualities that give exactness and fine results, 
are taught and more or less practically developed. This training leads 
toa confident, self-reliant, martial bearing among both officers and men. 

The War Monument, standing not far from the Brandenburg gate, 
in the great park of the Thiergarten, is an impressive national finger- 
mark of recent achievement. It possesses a dread beauty of ornament, 
in brass guns, that turns the mind to the bloody scene of the battle-field. 
It has a large square base of polished granite, with bronze tablets of 
battles in relief on the four sides. This base supports a handsome 
series of polished columns of the same material, roofed with large 
granite blocks compactly joined into one whole, the whole in the form 
of a temple. Out of the centre of this, as out of a great pedestal, rises 
a tremendous column two hundred feet high with a capital supported 
by bronze eagles. The capital is surmounted by a Borussia in form of a 
goddess of victory in bronze gilt, said to be forty-eight feet in height. 
The pose is light and graceful, the drapery being blown aside by the 
wind. The outside of this prodigious fluted column is embellished by 
three bands of bronze cannons, placed around it at even distances from 
the base to the capital, the guns resting in the fluting of the column. 
This grim decoration has consumed sixty pieces of the artillery taken 
in war from the enemies of Germany. The gilding of the metal- 
work, the polish of the granite, and the general tone of the design 
have produced a splendid effect, and thus rendered this grand monu- 
ment a brilliant ornament to the city and the surrounding park. The 
monument is easily ascended by means of a winding stone staircase 
leading from the bottom to the top. The ceiling of the temple is 
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covered with Venetian mosaics, representing the restoration of the 
German empire in 1870. The monument is in charge of old soldiers, 
who have offices in the sub-base. A small admission fee is charged. 
The view from the top takes in all the city, and is one of surpassing 
interest. In this same park, the Thiergarten, at the distance of per- 
haps three-quarters of a mile, southwest, stands, in the open air, a 
most beautiful marble statue of Louise, and not far off is that of her 
husband, Frederick William, parents of William the First of glorious 
memory. If we take the tram-car going west three miles to Charlot- 
tenburg, and get out at the old palace, and thence go through the park 
and orangery, we shall be shown the beautiful mausoleum, a Doric 
temple, in which rest father, mother, and son, with handsome tombs in 
a cella whose walls are lined with exquisitely-polished marble; no 
hero or patriot emperor could ask a more splendid or fitting place for 
final rest ; there is withal a studied simplicity that impresses the be- 
holder with a quiet sense of repose. A continuous stream of people 
keep up a procession at suitable hours to and from this beautiful temple 
of the honored dead. The memory of William the First is deeply 
and loyally cherished in the hearts of his countrymen. 

The architecture of Berlin is massive and solid ; the old palace, the 
great art museums, the adjacent bridge over the Spree, the theatre, 
palaces, and the arsenal with the monuments thereabout, form impres- 
sive groups, and worthily begin the very fine, wide street of Unter den 
Linden. The trees that line this street are at present disappointing, 
- as the young ones have not yet reached such a height as to add either 
dignity or shade; Unter den Linden terminates at the Brandenburg 
gate, which is a classical columnar structure, supported on either side 
by groups of fine buildings and fountains, which leave upon the mind 
little to be desired. Passing the great gate, on the right hand, in ma- 
jestic proportions, is the War Monument, in front is the circle adorned 
with statues, out of which issue beautiful drives through the stately 
forest of the Thiergarten and also the road to Charlottenburg. Near 
the War Monument is situated the new palace for the meeting of the 
Reichstag. At present it is so surrounded and imbedded in scaffolding 
that only an imperfect opinion can be formed of its design. Its great 
size and many massive columns indicate, however, that it will be one 
of the most impressive buildings in Europe. The old palaces at Pots- 
dam for instance, the winter palace of the great Frederick and San 
Souci, are somewhat disappointing in their design. The new palace 
occupied by the present emperor as a summer residence has more 
. character, although our ideas upon these matters are mainly relative. 
Standing by the simple marble sarcophagus of the great Frederick, in 
the unpretending vault under the simple garrison church, one has to 
recall only a bit of history to light up and transfigure the plain sur- 
roundings ; for stepping backward into the body of the church there 
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are seen suspended in profusion the trophies of many hard-fought 
fields, mute witnesses that glorify the surroundings more effectually 
than “storied vaults” or any wealth of polished marble. Grim old 
Frederick battled well for his little kingdom and country, whose 
foundation he laid deep and solid ; but it was left to William the First 
to extend and finish its all-embracing greatness, and to crown with 
final and complete success the struggle of centuries. Both were makers 
of history in no common way, and both were fortunate in the support 
and affection of their people. At the Hohenzollern Museum are 
collected many minute and touching relics of the individuals who have 
aided to build up the present empire. Among these there is one bust 
of a noble form, whose life went out, in the opinion of many, all too 
soon for Germany,—the father of the present emperor, called Fred- 
erick the Third. A room is given to what pertains to his brief history, 
and that room with its bust and paintings are never slighted by the 
pilgrims to this national shrine. In Keller’s great painting of the 
Apotheosis of William the First, this great Frederick appears in noble 
grandeur. In the same picture one can easily detect in the youthful 
knight in armor, whose helmet nearly hides his face, and who is 
bearing the standard of his country, the martial form and proud bear- 
ing of the present dashing emperor, the most thoroughly discussed 
because the most conspicuous of the rulers of modern Europe. In his 
hands, we may say, are possibly the keys of its immediate destiny. 
His pictures and busts are seen everywhere, and so are those of his 
young family ; all the indications point out to the observer that he is 
a wonderfully popular prince among his people. The suffrages of the 
nation are his; he is their pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night ; 
impulsive almost to eccentricity, he is plainly Germany’s choice and 
the rock on which the empire stands. Notwithstanding the tremendous 
military strain under which this great people live, let us hope that their 
youthful champion and imperial guide is thoroughly for peace. The Bar- 
rier raised by the Dreibund makes for peace ; so long as that shall stand in 
its integrity peace will most probably govern the councils of the empire. 

About the Schiller-Platz stand a number of fine buildings, which 
taken together constitute a very admirable architectural group ; in fact, 
in the old city also are quaint old buildings and in the new part new 
ones that will deservedly attract the student of architecture. 

It is noted that wherever the construction of new buildings, or the 
tearing down and reconstruction of old ones, is going on the greatest 
care is taken to protect the passers-by from injury ; high fences and 
prodigious boarded scaffoldings are used to intercept every falling frag- . 
ment, and life and personal safety are carefully guarded in all possible 
ways. This protecting care of the public safety is evident in every 
public or private work. In these and similar matters the paternal 
character of the government is manifested. There is, perhaps, too 
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much of it to meet the approval of modern ideas. Possibly the people 
are thus taught to depend more upon the government than upon them- 
selves, and to expect too much from a source that they vainly imagine 
has its foundation elsewhere than among themselves. However, it 
is not for a stranger to object to these administrative customs under 
which he enjoys protection and reaps benefits without any sacrifice of 
character or manhood. In exploring the distant parts of the city, 
whenever overtaken by hunger, thirst, or fatigue, resort was had to the 
nearest restaurant, or garden for refreshment and rest, after the manner 
of the place. In this way the stranger is enabled to learn something 
of the people, their manners and customs, and besides this, practice 
renders his own stay both agreeable and profitable. At a short distance 
from our hotel on Friedrich-Strasse we found a garden and restaurant 
well patronized by nice people, which was convenient and satisfactory ; 
when practicable we took second breakfast, that is, the mid-day meal, 
there, and just before sundown a supper at the same place. On Leip- 
ziger-Strasse we stumbled upon a place where Dortmunder beer was 
sold; it was an attractive, well-kept resort for lunch or supper, and 
we endeavored, at times when the weather was good, to reach its 
friendly shelter after the day’s work, in order to get supper and a glass 
of our favorite beer. It was sold for about eight cents a large glass, 
and the dishes of cold meat, potato-salad, ete., in addition brought a 
frugal repast for two up to seventy-five cents or a dollar. The mid-day 
meal for two, with soup and a roast and vegetables, would cost not much 
more. Such a mode of living while sightseeing is very economical 
and convenient. Roast goose and roast veal are favorite dishes at a 
German restaurant ; a German beefsteak can be had, but is very dif- 
ferent from ours. Delicious well-cooked vegetables are abundant and 
cheap. The water of Berlin is bad, and it is better to take beer, which 
is cheap and good, or to mix wine with the water, which tends to render 
it more wholesome. Munich beer, by some considered the best, can be 
had at many places. The beer furnished at our favorite restaurant on 
Friedrich-Strasse, near the station, was excellent. The daily exercise 
due to so much necessary walking, with a moderate diet of plain food, 
gave excellent results in perfect health, sound sleep, and a thorough 
enjoyment of every day that we remained in Berlin. The river Spree 
in the city, and wherever we saw it, is canalized, walled up with 
stone, or revetted, in a substantial manner, and has sufficient current 
to be clear and attractive, so that it is an interesting feature of the city 
with its many bridges at necessary crossing-places. It is used for 
navigation of barges, and in some portions of its course steamboats are 
common, which take trips to the small lakes at Spandau and Potsdam. 
These lakes are interesting features of the landscape, and add great 
beauty, in summer, to the country about Potsdam. Summer resorts 
and villas abound on their grassy shores, and although the country is 
nearly flat, there are some slight elevations, and a variety of surface 
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and interspersed woodland, all of which is made by skillful treatment 
very attractive. The Zoological Garden, easily reached by tram-car, 
at the west end of the Thiergarten, is a beautiful and interesting place. 
The elephant-house is a fine structure and well adapted to its purpose, 
with characteristic ornaments and plan, which at a glance indicate its 
use. The garden or landscape is in fine order, has an interesting col- 
lection of animals, a good restaurant, and music on certain afternoons 
in the week. It is a nice place of resort for families, and nurses with 
small children, during the pleasant summer days. Everything is 
carefully protected and guarded, and exquisite order is maintained by 
the attendants and officials. Another attractive place is the Botanical 
Garden with its palm-house, Victoria-regia-house, and large collections 
of plants and trees from all parts of the world. Near the Potsdam gate 
are displayed, in suitable shops, the products from the royal porcelain 
manufactories ; in fact, generally the many shops of the city are not the 
least of its attractions. 

The Hohenzollern Museum has collections relating to the personal 
and domestic arrangements and reminiscences of the deceased members 
of the royal family, from the Great Elector down to the present time. 
Naturally, to the stranger, this assemblage of articles and artistic pro- 
ductions relating to the domestic lives of great national characters are 
so many object lessons in history, Here are seen minute details that 
fix the attention, and enable one to charge the memory with facts and 
occurrences which thus represented no longer seem dry and impossible to 
retain. The curiosity of the observer is unexpectedly gratified in many 
ways. It is soon made evident to the student of humanity that hap- 
piness or misery does not necessarily result from high or low estate. 
The old palace even, with its throne-room, silver-room, and great rooms 
of state, has no such attraction to a moralizer over human life as the 
cradle of William the First, the playthings of royal children, the 
needle-work and other handiwork of noble women, whose lot forbade 
them to mingle familiarly with their kind, though they may have 
hungered for the broad sympathies, homely occupations, and keen amuse- 
ments that in ordinary mortals keep body and soul in sweet and 
healthy companionship. It may be that some natures are dwarfed and 
undeveloped and so made miserable, while others may find the womanly 
energies misdirected through pride and selfishness, which unfits them 
to become the mothers of the rulers of men. 

Berlin’s art collections are growing, and already have approached 
those of the first capitals in Europe. The sculptures from the Olympian 
excavations, those from Pergamos, and others in originals and casts, 
and their studied scientific arrangement, fill the stranger with surprise 
and delight. The old gallery is rich in Dutch and Flemish pictures 
from early beginnings to the latest, and many days may be judiciously 
spent by the lover of the beautiful in paintings in these suites of well- 
arranged and well-lighted rooms, and he will feel more and more repaid 
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the oftener he visits them and the more careful his study. In the 
National Gallery are generally modern pictures, most of them in some 
way relating to Germany and its history. Many battle-pieces are be- 
ginning to adorn the walls, and whenever the gallery is open a stream 
of soldiers and citizens is constantly passing through the apartments, 
There is much in the modern sculpture-room to fix the attention and 
excite the admiration of the visitor, more than is usually understood 
or imagined by those unacquainted with the efforts German artists are 
making in this direction. Here is found Makart’s great picture, ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, namely, ‘‘ Venice 
“doing Homage to Catherine Cornaro,” “The Death of Alexander” by 
Poloty, “The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter” by Gus. Richter. 

On the pedestals at the head of the outer staircase are placed two 
groups in bronze, a lion-hunt, and an old acquaintance exhibited at the 
New York Exposition in 1851, “Kiss Amazon.” In front of this 
building, at the top of the first stairs, is a colossal equestrian statue 
of William the First, and in front of the old museum is one of the 
beloved Frederick the Third. The Egyptian room is characteristically 
decorated and contains a fine collection ; the same remark applies to 
the Assyrian room and many others containing archeological treasures 
which are in the new museum. This building and the National Gal- 
lery are approached by a long colonnade, which extends around the 
front and entirely the National Gallery building ; along one side runs 
the river Spree, handsomely walled on both its banks. Diagonally 
across the river from these buildings, on the other bank, stands the fine 
structure known as the Exchange, or Borse, and on the same side, a little 
lower down and still across from the lower end of the National Gallery, 
stands Schloss Monbijou surrounded by its parks, in which is the English 
church. In the Schloss itself is contained the Hohenzollern Museum al- 
ready spoken of. Opposite the emperor’s palace on the Unter den Linden 
is an imposing guard-house, where a regular guard of soldiers is on duty 
at all times; there is also a guard-house and a guard at the Branden- 
burg gate. The sentinel in front of the guard-house opposite the 
palace stands on a square flat stone, which enables him to look over the 
high iron fence in front of him and see what is going on about his post. 
The rifles of members of the guard off post are leaned on short single 
supports, muzzles inclined to the front, so that when the guard falls in 
the arms are at the side of each man. The guard forms with great 
promptness, each man moving as by a single impulse, without urging, 
or scolding, or confusion. Everywhere it was observed that the rifles 
were placed in the same manner in front of the guard-houses, so as to 


be in place when the guard falls in; it seemed a good arrangement. 
a 


8. B. Houasrrp, 
Brigadier-General U.S.A. (retired.) 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RAM QUESTION. 


In considering the question of the defenseless condition of our ex- 
tended coasts, the proximity to the sea of vast accumulated wealth 
liable to attack, and the ease with which a strong enemy could lay this 
wealth under contribution, it is of exciting interest to know what we 
can do, and not what we are going to do about it. 

Upon our vast material resources an active naval power can prey 
at will. The great key to the metropolis of this hemisphere, Long 
Island Sound, is defenseless. A powerful fleet could enter this vast 
inclosed harbor at will, draw any and all supplies needed from the 
adjacent coasts, threaten or destroy New York and all the Sound cities 
at will, and finish any war in ten days by demanding such ransom as 
might seem good to the officers in command, and we are to-day abso- 
lutely powerless to offer any resistance. Peace men may talk as they 
please of the improbability of any such attack, but no one can say 
that it will not occur, or at what time it will or may come. 

It is not my business to discuss the fancied security with which we 
go on developing our great natural resources, the total indifference of 
inland peoples to a danger that seems to them so distant, or to show up 
how vital to every citizen, no matter how remote his habitation, is the 
preservation of our frontier from attack. My desire is to see, from a 
practical stand-point, what can be done with an enemy before our 
doors, if he appears there within thirty days to harass us, and to drive 
him away, scatter and destroy his ships, and save our coasts from his 
attacks. 

We have an extended coast-line, unprotected except by a few feeble 
forts at important points. 

We have no naval force of fighting ships that could meet a squadron 
of hostile ironclads. 

We have no reserve of torpedoes and ground mines stored at every 
important port, with a full electrical system for operating them, with 
men to plant them at an hour’s notice, with boats, tugs, and steamers 
ready for the work, and competent officers to direct it. 

We have no fast torpedo-boats stored or ready for use to be con- 
centrated upon an enemy’s fleet, wherever and whenever he may arrive. 

We have no stock of sea-coast guns of the heaviest calibre, in steel- 
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faced impregnable forts, to sink or penetrate any floating target that 
may come in range. 

We have no store of high explosives ready for use in the defense 
of our coasts. The means of manufacturing these in the immense 
quantities required do not at present exist in this country. 

In short, in any and all ways we present a shining mark to impe- 
cunious and daring diplomatic buccaneers among the nations, who can, 
if they so desire, with or without a pretext, replenish their exhausted 
treasuries from our overflowing coffers. 

Such being our defenseless condition, we come to the consideration 
of the actual facts of a sudden declaration of war. 

It may be considered as an axiom that, unless with the connivance 
of Great Britain and the active assistance of the Canadians, no Euro- 
pean army could be landed on our shores or advance into the interior, 
yet this proposition may be attacked as follows : 

If a hostile fleet seizes and holds the key to the situation, and 
threatens us in such vital parts that we must accede to any terms, then 
perhaps the first demand will be the unobstructed landing of an army of 
occupation. When we have become so thoroughly at the mercy of any 
power as to be obliged to submit to this, our humiliation will be 
complete. 

From such a point as this disaster would follow disaster, and the 
actual horrors of war among our densest populations would ruin us 
for a generation at least, even if our form of government and our 
beloved flag survived the shock. 

To consider our means of offense, having found that we have no 
defense, is the most absorbing question. 

I unhesitatingly declare that the best, surest, and most deadly in- 
strument that we can use or rely upon in a sudden emergency must be 
the naval ram. In making this statement I will give, as well as I can, 
the reasons that have led me to this conclusion. They are simple, 
easily understood, and eminently practical. 

The nations having sea-board, taught by the lessons of our great 
Civil War, changed their methods of naval construction, and have ever 
since given great weight and study to the problems that may present 
themselves for solution in a state of maritime war. All the questions 
of offense and defense have been gone into, and there is no one foreign 
nation much in advance of any other, except in larger means. 

We have waited. We are advancing slowly over paths that they 
have trodden smooth. If peace continues, with such guarantees for 
its preservation, this is well. The huge structures of foreign nations 
cannot enter many of our harbors. Smaller ships must be more effect- 
ive for us, but we find that we must meet, if war comes, heavy iron- 
clads that are perfect for offense and strong for defense, swift torpedo- 
boats with great speed, and all the modern appliances of the day. We 
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must therefore look for vulnerable spots in this array that can be 
brought against us, and find the loose joint in the armor where our 
attack will be vital. 

Undoubtedly there is likely to be use for every kind of war vessel 
yet built. A ship of battle for use against her kind, and for attack of 
forts and cities. 

A torpedo-boat for sudden sharp strokes, cruisers for commerce 
destroyers ; but we find our most formidable antagonist in the great 
ironclad, and her vulnerable point is under water. 

The straining hull carries a mighty load. It relies for protection 
in its weakest part upon the element in which it moves. A successful’ 
under-water attack renders it helpless and destroys it at once. It is 
there that we must strike to hurt it. It is its vital part. 

The history of the accidental collision of ironclads is one of dis- 
aster. The history of the ramming of them is one of victory for the 
one who delivered the attack. 

The following is a list of the principal accidents by ramming in 
modern times : 

In 1869 the “Kreml,” Russian ironclad, rammed the Russian 
frigate “‘Oley” and sank her. Sixteen of her crew were lost. 

In 1871 the “ Admiral Spiridoff,” Russian ironclad, rammed her 
consort, the “ Admiral Lazareff,” also an ironclad, and she was only 
saved from sinking by powerful steam pumps hastily sent to her. 

In 1873 the “ Numancia,” Spanish ironclad, rammed the corvette 
“Fernando el Catolico,” also Spanish. The latter sank with all her 
crew but five men. 

In 1875 the “Jeanne d’Arec,” French ironclad corvette, rammed 
and sank the despatch vessel “ Forfait.” 

In the same year the English ironclad “Iron Duke” rammed and 
sank the “ Vanguard.” All hands were saved in this collision, but at 
only seven and a half knots’ speed the force of the blow was such 
(estimated at twelve thousand foot-tons) that the armor of the damaged 
ship was driven bodily in, and a huge hole made in her side, the ram 
and bow of the “Iron Duke” being practically uninjured. 

In 1877 the French ironclad corvette “ Thetis” rammed the 
French ironclad “ Reine Blanche,” and the latter was only prevented 
from sinking by being run on shore. 

In 1878 the German ironclad “Grosser Kiirfurst” was sunk by 
the ram of the “ Konig Wilhelm,” and nearly all the officers and crew 
were lost. 

Later collisions have been reported between the “ Minotaur” and 
the “ Bellerophon,” and between the “ Hercules” and the “ Northum- 
berland.” 

The recent terrible disaster to the “Utopia” in Gibraltar Bay, 
whereby so many lives were lost, only accentuates the formidable char- 
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acter of the ram as a weapon, and its deadly work upon the bottom of 
a ship is certain and appalling. 

So it comes to pass that these grand and costly structures have one 
vulnerable point, and in that point we must find the object to be aimed 
at. Some of the greatest naval minds of the age have been earnest 
advocates of the ram. Admiral Sir George Eliot, K.C.B., of the 
British navy, writes in his “Treatise on Future Naval Battles, and 
how to fight them,” “ After fleets meet each other the battle will 
become a mélée, and a sharp lookout will be kept in every direction for 
a chance of ramming, anfl I reckon that rams, and not guns, will 
become the main source of victory.” . . . “ The danger of being sunk is 
far more to be apprehended from the ram and torpedo than from the 
gun-attack.” 

Captain (now Admiral) Colomb of the British navy, in a paper read 
April 3, 1871, remarks, “I must own that it seems to me a gunless 
ram of equal speed with the ‘Monarch,’ but about one-fifth her size, 
would meet her on equal terms in the open sea.” 

I could readily multiply distinguished opinions in relation to this 
method of attack, for it is as old as the history of naval wars, and was 
used in the combats of the Greeks and the Persians, the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, 

The most earnest advocate of the ram in our service, that distin- 
guished officer, Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, who has given much time 
and thought to the subject, devotes a few pages of his recently-pub- 
lished book, “The Old Navy and the New,” to this question. I take 
the liberty at this place of giving a few brief extracts from that ad- 
mirable work. He says, “If we regard the question of actual im- 
pregnability of construction against projectiles the eventuality, it is ap- 
parent that five rams can be built at the cost of two battle ships as now 
constructed, when fitted for sea, with cost of batteries, and that the 
expense for maintenance of the five will be less than that for one bat- 
tle ship. The rams will long outlast the battle ships, if hauled upon 
ways under shelter, when not in use. Five rams would be able to 
patrol our coast in the face of any naval force that might be sent against 
us.” , . . “In this they are quite unlike battle ships.” The distinguished 
Admiral continues: ‘‘ Not long after the battle of Lissa, Admiral 
Tegethoff, who commanded the Austrian force, gave me a graphic ac- 
count of it. His flag-ship was very slow, but coming down with a fair 
wind increased her ordinary speed. In ramming the ‘ Re d’Italia’ he 
actually ran through her ; the most horrible sight that he ever saw, he 
said, was the several parts sinking, with hundreds of men struggling in 
the water, most of whom were drowned.” 

A critic in Colburn’s Magazine of September, 1866, concludes hiS 
discussion of the battle in these terms : 

“Tf the battle of Lissa were to be taken as a criterion of what 
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guns can do in an encounter between ironclads, it would be worth con- 
sidering whether it would not be advisable to build ironclads for the 
express purpose of ramming, and instead of arming them with guns, 
putting the metal on their sides, so as to render them entirely impreg- 
nable to shot, since, if destructiveness be the desideratum of warfare, 
it can hardly be worth while to send a fleet of ironclads to sea, carry- 
ing five hundred and thirty-one guns, for the purpose of killing eight 
men and wounding forty.” 

I will now briefly discuss the matter in its application to the defense 
of our extended coasts, and to the discomfiture of any enemy that may 
advance to attack us. 

The ram may be regarded asa huge projectile, intelligently directed 
and controlled in its movements, unerring in its aim, and deadly in its 
effect. It should be a low hull, with a turtle-back cover heavily 
armored, and presenting such an angle that any projectile fired from a 
ship must be deflected. The hull should be double, short, with double 
engines, twin-screws, and large under-water rudder. She should be 
absolutely unarmed, and strengthened massively in every way. Nu- 
merous bulkheads should add to her strength, and her speed should be 
eighteen miles an hour at least. I am now treating of a ram built 
for the purpose. There should be nothing projecting above the shield 
but a short smoke-stack. She must be of a sufficient size to give her 
blow great force, and need carry absolutely nothing but fuel, crew, and 
food. Her draft should not be over nine feet, so that the many 
inland passages along the coast could be used for concentrating a 
fleet of them at any point. There should be a large number of 
them, so that there might be some always available for the defense 
of any port. 

For the sudden emergency of war, any available hulls could be used. 
Steel rails could be heated and bent over a solid frame-work, and inter- 
locked and bolted to form a protection. 

The tugs that abound in the harbors of our large cities would be 
admirable for this work. When prepared for service, their one object 
should be to ram, always to ram, and nothing else. In order not to 
distract the attention of those on board, they should have no guns, and 
but one object. 

Upon a hostile fleet cruising or anchored off the coast I would, in 
the darkness of the night, let loose a fleet of these messengers of de- 
struction. Silently, swiftly, and relentless as fate they should go, and 
if they could find the enemy, their mission would be to sink them,— 
nothing else. 

Torpedo-boats of great speed, and with effective means of deliver- 
ing their blows, are believed by the best authorities to be invaluable, and 
doubtless would be, but we have none. For offensive use we should 
have many of them, with means of concentrating a number at any 
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threatened point. They could do good service, but for our coast a 
large number is necessary, and it will take a long time to build them. 
They are also vulnerable under the fire of machine-guns, and are of 
frail structure, and dangerous in stormy weather. 

The ram should be invulnerable, swift, capable at sea, and certain 
in its action. The details of construction, the question of size, and 
other points necessary to be considered I have not worked out, but 
when history has shown so many accidents to heavy ships from col- 
lision, and when a sharp merchant steamer will go fifteen feet into a 
stone wall, at slow speed, I am forced to the conviction that a swift- 
moving ram delivering a fair blow on any ironclad afloat will send 
her quickly to the bottom of the sea, and that a fleet of them appear- 
ing suddenly and swiftly among a hostile squadron will, if properly 
directed, demoralize and probably destroy it. 

For the preparation, direction, and use of the formidable weapon 
whose employment I advocate, I can only say that the officers of the 
navy are eager and anxious to try any and all means of offense and 
defense that Congress in its wisdom may provide them with, and I am 
sure that I speak for the whole service when I say, that all will be 
ready in the future to “strike and spare not,” as they always have been 


in the past. 
CHARLEs H. RocKWELL, 


Commander U.S.N. 
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IN THE “NEVER NEVER COUNTRY.” - 


A ROMANCE OF THE KIMBERLEY GOLD-FIELDS. 
(Continued from page 59.) 
III. 
HELEN’S STORY. 


“SoME years ago, when I was in England, I knew a young girl, the 
only daughter of a retired merchant of considerable fortune. She lost 
her mother when quite young, and at an early age was sent by her 
father to a fashionable seminary in Paris, where she received a finished 
education. At the age of nineteen she left school to assume control of 
her father’s household, where for the next two years she lived a life of 
luxurious ease, surrounded by every comfort a refined and cultivated 
taste could suggest. From her mother this young lady, whom I will 
call Eleanor, inherited unusual personal beauty, and, as her father was 
known to be wealthy, suitors for her hand were not long in declaring 
themselves. But in those days Eleanor was of a proud and indepen- 
dent spirit, and, as her heart had not yet been touched, she dismissed all 
her admirers with very scant ceremony, though many of the offers she 
received were most eligible ones from a worldly point of view. After 
a while she noticed that these continued refusals caused her father a 
good deal of uneasiness. He seemed bent upon her marrying, and let 
no opportunity slip of impressing upon her the necessity of making 
what is termed a ‘good match.’ When she reflected that she was the 
only daughter of a wealthy man it seemed to her that he laid undue 
stress upon this point. But she did not know that her father was 
heavily involved ; she did not know that disastrous speculations had 
swallowed up his fortune, and that for months past he had been upon 
the verge of bankruptcy, striving to recoup his losses by still more 
desperate ventures, or she would have realized that his seeming urgency 
was but a tender regard for her welfare,—that he might see her well 
provided for before the inevitable crash came. Her enlightenment 
came soon. 

“One day her father was found dead in the library, an empty pistol 
by his side. When his affairs were wound up it was discovered that 
he had died hopelessly insolvent. The dear old home with all its luxu- 
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rious appointments was sold to satisfy the creditors, and Eleanor found 
herself at twenty-one reduced from affluence to beggary, without a 
relative in the wide world, or indeed any one upon whom she had the 
slightest claim for assistance. A few of her late father’s near acquaint- 
ances interested themselves on her behalf, and obtained for her a posi- 
tion as governess in the family of a Mr. Lothbury, a wealthy London 
stock-broker. The Lothburys lived about one hundred miles from 
London, in a great modern mansion called Lombard Place, where they 
maintained a large establishment on a scale of ostentatious grandeur 
that quite eclipsed the old county families in that neighborhood. In 
addition to Mr. and Mrs. Lothbury, the home circle contained two 
grown daughters—Julia and Ella—and four other children,—three 
girls and a boy, ranging from nine to fourteen years of age, who were 
placed in Eleanor’s charge at a stipend of one hundred pounds a 
year. 

“ Accustomed all her life to the gratification of every whim and 
caprice, and to the tender solicitude of a fond and indulgent parent, 
Eleanor found the bread of dependence very bitter food. By Mr. 
Lothbury she was treated with affable condescension as became a man 
of his extreme importance, by Mrs. Lothbury with haughty patronage, 
while the two grown daughters seemed to regard her with a combina- 
tion of ‘envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness.’ The 
reason for this was not hard to find. Eleanor, as I have told you, was 
considered very beautiful. She was an accomplished musician, an ex- 
cellent linguist, and a brilliant conversationalist. When Lombard 
Place was full of company, as it generally was, she was frequently 
called upon to display her musical talent for the edification of the 
guests, and Mrs. Lothbury observed with virtuous indignation that on 
these occasions the gentlemen present seemed to take a greater interest 
in the penniless governess than in her own angular daughters, notwith- 
standing each of those unprepossessing young ladies had an undeniable 
attraction in the shape of a dowry of two hundred thousand pounds, 
It thus fell out that the drawing-room was tabooed to Eleanor, and 
instead of dining as heretofore in the great dining-room as one of the 
family, she was requested to take her meals in her-own room. 

“Her life was indeed a cheerless one. The children she was paid to 
teach were ignorant, wilful, and insubordinate, and lost no opportunity 
of insulting her by repeating in her presence the sarcastic remarks 
they heard their elder sisters make about the governess. Her proud, 
sensitive spirit writhed in anguish at the petty slights she was 
daily compelled to endure, and the galling sense of dependence made 
existence well-nigh unbearable. And so her life went on from day 
to day without a single word of sympathy to relieve its hopeless 
monotony. 

“She had been about six months in Mrs. Lothbury’s household 
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when preparations were made for great Christmas festivities. Invita- 
tions were issued to hosts of friends and acquaintances of the family 
in the immediate neighborhood and London. As Christmas drew near 
the house filled with guests, and one evening Eleanor was sitting in 
her room alone, thinking sorrowfully of the past, when a footman un- 
expectedly summoned her to the drawing-room to play one of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas, which no one there was able to do justice. Seated at 
the piano was a dark, handsome man with a blasé air, who, as she ap- 
prpached, vacated the seat and stood by to turn the music for her. As 
she rendered the divine inspiration of the great master she felt that 
this man’s gaze was fixed upon her face, and, timidly venturing to 
glance upward after striking the last chord, she met his eyes gazing 
down into hers with a look of bold and undisguised admiration. 

“ A few minutes later, as she sat alone in a deep recess near the piano 
awaiting any further demands that might be made upon her services, 
she saw the dark gentleman walk up to Mrs. Lothbury, who was but 
a few feet away, and prefer some request, whereat that grande dame 
feigned a look of amused astonishment. 

“¢Tmpossible, my dear Sir Gilbert,’ she heard Mrs. Lothbury say. 
‘She is the governess, and we only had her down to play those pieces 
for you.’ 

“¢ Yes, I am aware of that,’ said the dark gentleman, with the faint- 
est possible emphasis. ‘ But even so, I would venture to ask again for 
an introduction.’ And Mrs. Lothbury, seeing that he would take no 
denial, led the way with very ill grace to the corner where Eleanor sat, 
and introduced her to Sir Gilbert Thornhaugh. For the remainder of 
the evening the baronet sat by her side, and Eleanor for the first time in 
many weary months enjoyed the novel sensation of being treated with 
courtesy and deference as an equal in a house where she had hitherto 
been compelled to submit to all the slights of dependence. Yet, in 
spite of her feeling of gratitude to the baronet, there was an indefin- 
able something in his manner that repelled her. 

“ During the next few days, in her solitary walks about the grounds, 
she frequently met Sir Gilbert, who invariably stopped to chat a few 
moments with her. ‘She could plainly see that he admired her, and 
one day as she sat thinking of this in the cheerless school-room after 
a more than usually trying day with her refractory pupils, a sudden 
hope dawned within her that his admiration might turn to love. What 
if he should ask her to be his wife! Such a thing might come to 
pass. She had read of such happenings in novels, and there are 
stranger things in real life than are found in fiction. Why should 
there not be a romance in her humdrum life? True, she did not, and 
felt that she could not, love this dark, sinister-looking man with the 
repellent smile. But what of that? Better life with a man she could not 
love than an endless round of drudgery ; and she fostered this new-born 
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hope until it became the day-star of her existence. Had she but 
known that while Sir Gilbert Thornhaugh dallied with her in the 
garden he was on the eve of offering his hand and title to Miss Loth- 
bury, with whose dowry he intended to pay off his large debts and the 
heavy mortgages on his landed property,—had she but known that he 
was a notorious profligate and libertine, a veritable wolf in sheep’s 
clothing going about seeking whom he might devour, her life might not 
have been wrecked. But I am dwelling too long on this part of 
Eleanor’s history, and I have yet much to tell. One dull winter after- 
noon she met Sir Gilbert in the garden, and as usual he stopped to talk 
to her. While they were conversing, Mrs. Lothbury, who had evi- 
dently observed them from the windows, came up and addressed some 
commonplace remark to Sir Gilbert, studiously ignoring the presence 
of the governess. But Eleanor could see that inwardly her employer 
was furious. Next day the children did not attend school, and during 
the morning hours their absence was explained by a note to the effect 
that ‘Mrs. Lothbury, having no further need of Miss Galbraith’s 
services, begged to inclose a check for a quarter’s salary in lieu of the 
customary notice.’ 

“ Later in the day Eleanor, having packed her scanty wardrobe, was 
sitting by the window in the waning light of the January afternoon. 
The snow was falling fast outside, and the trees in the garden looked 
white and ghostly in the deepening gloom. How typical the bleak 
outlook was of her own dreary prospects, she thought. To-morrow 
she would go forth into this cold world houseless and homeless, and as 
the full measure of her friendlessness came home to her she bowed her 
head to the cold sill and wept in her agony of heart. She had barely 
recovered from her storm of tears when the door of the school-room 
opened, and in the flickering firelight she could just distinguish the 
form of Sir Gilbert Thornhaugh coming towards her. She rose, and 
Sir Gilbert, bowing, said, ‘Pardon this intrusion on your privacy, 
Miss Galbraith, but I only this moment heard that you were to leave 
us, and as I feel that I am, in a measure, the cause of your dismissal, 
I at once came to express my sorrow, and to ask whether I could be of 
assistance to you in any way.’ He spoke so gently, and there was 
such a ring of kindly sympathy in his low voice, that her heart was 
touched, and the ready tears sprang to her eyes again. She was about 
to thank him, brokenly, when he took her hand and whispered,— 

“¢ Eleanor, I know you are friendless and alone, let me be your pro- 
tector, let me shield you from the storms and conflicts of life.’ And 
Eleanor, trusting in his honor, could only place her hands upon his 
shoulder and sob as though her heart would break. He placed his 
arm about her until the paroxysm died away, and then said, ‘ You are 
to leave on Saturday, I am told; to-day is Thursday. I have to go to 
London on an important matter within an hour, and will meet you at 
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the terminus there on Saturday evening. Till then good-by, dearest.’ 
He bent and kissed her, and in another moment she was again alone. 

_“ This unlooked-for termination to all her troubles raised Eleanor’s 
spirits wonderfully, and she stepped into the brougham on her drive to 
Leicester en route for London with a lighter heart than she had known 
for months. The frosty weather that had prevailed for some weeks 
past gave place on the morning of her departure to a decided thaw, 
and Leicester station was enveloped in a heavy mantle of fog as she 
took her seat in the 3 P.M. express for St. Pancras. Owing to the 
thick weather frequent stoppages were made on the journey, and the 
express was three hours overdue when it reached the terminus. The 
people on the platform looked like ghosts in the fog, and Eleanor feared 
she would miss her lover in the Cimmerian gloom. But he was pa- 
tiently awaiting her near the main entrance, in front of which stood his 
well-appointed private cab, and it was with a feeling of security for the 
future, if not of happiness, that she took her seat by his sids. She had 
never been in London before, and every one of the maze of streets 
through which they drove looked alike to her in the fog. In about 
twenty minutes the cab-drew up ata brilliantly-lighted place, which 
Sir Gilbert told her was the Hotel Continental, and where he said they 
would have some supper. Eleanor, not having eaten anything since 
noon, was nothing loath to fall in with this suggestion, and Sir Gilbert 
led the way to a private apartment, where a most sumptuous repast was 
speedily provided. During the supper Eleanor, seeing that Sir Gilbert 
said nothing on the subject, timidly ventured to ask what arrangements 
he had made for their marriage. She fancied that a gleam of amuse- 
ment came into his eyes at this question, but it was a mere shadow, and 
his voice was very tender as he told her that he intended to apply for 
the license on Monday morning. After supper they lingered awhile 
over a bottle of sparkling champagne, and Eleanor’s former bright 
spirits revived under the influence of the generous vintage. But the 
evening drew on apace, and at last Sir Gilbert rose and touched the 
bell. Having paid the bill, he gently adjusted her cloak, and led her 
down to the entrance, where, during supper, his cab remained waiting. 
He handed her in ; she heard him say ‘St. John’s Wood’ to the driver, 
and then he got in himself. Eleanor had such a firm faith in his honor 
that she experienced no feeling of misgiving, and even had she enter- 
tained any doubts as to the propriety of her position, they would have 
been dispelled by the tender assurances of devotion which he poured into 
her ears as they drove on. At last the cab stopped, and Sir Gilbert 
dismissing the man, led the way through a small iron gate and across a 
broad stretch of lawn until they came to the door of a house. A ring 
at the bell was answered by a page in livery, who took his master’s hat 
and stick and vanished, and Sir Gilbert, removing Eleanor’s cloak, said, 
‘ Welcome to your future home, dearest.’ 
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“The next day, Sunday, the weather being wet and gloomy, they 
remained in the house all day. Eleanor, whose powers of observation 
were of the keenest, noticed that while her lover’s assurances were ap- 
parently as earnest and loving as before, there seemed to be a subtle 
change in his manner, now that she had spent a night beneath his roof, 
that she could not well define, and as evening again approached she 
began to feel a vague sense of uneasiness which even the thought that 
she was to be married on the morrow could not wholly allay. 

“‘ Monday morning came, and after breakfast Sir Gilbert’s cab dashed 
up to the door and he drove off, ostensibly to procure the license for 
their marriage. As hour after hour passed and he did not return, she 
became alarmed. Her fears were in no wise diminished when she 
dwelt upon her position, and she began to regret the step she had taken. 
It was quite dark when.she heard the welcome sound of the cab wheels 
ringing on the gravel drive. Her heart fell at the sight of Sir Gilbert. 
He had left her in his ordinary attire, he returned in evening dress, and 
though his gait and speech were steady, the unwonted brightness of his 
eyes and his flushed cheeks told her that he had been drinking. The 
subtle change in his manner that she had noticed in the morning was 
now more marked. He was no longer the low-voiced lover full of elo- 
quent assurances of tender devotion, but a matter-of-fact individual 
who spoke with the air of one who feels that he is master of the 
situation. 

“Sorry I’m so late, my dear,’ he said, coolly, by way of explanation 
of his absence, ‘ but it couldn’t be helped. You see I met Legard Vil- 
liers and one or two other fellows at the club, and they would insist on 
my going down to Tattersall’s to look at some horses. I dined, and 
changed clothes at the club, and have only driven back to take you to 
the theatre. So run up-stairs and put on that dress you wore the 
night I saw you first ; it suits you charmingly.’ 

“*¢ But did you get the license?’ said Eleanor in a faltering voice, 
for a sickening dread was beginning to steal over her. She had staked 
everything upon this man’s honor, and his levity aroused a horrible 
suspicion in her mind. 

«Oh, the license, yes,’ drawled Sir Gilbert, in an indifferent tone. 
‘¢T found that under our infernal marriage-laws it is necessary for one 
or both of the contracting parties to reside in a parish fifteen days be- 
fore the ceremony can be legally performed, unless they care to go to 
the expense of a special license, in which case I am told they are re- 
quired to furnish reasons for their desire to enter into conjugal felicity 
in such a deuce of a hurry to no less a personage than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But we can talk this over in the cab; so run off now, 
my dear, and dress. I will wait here for you, and pray do not look so 
confoundedly solemn ; you cannot imagine how it spoils that lovely 
face of yours.’ 
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“ T cannot attempt to describe to you the state of poor Eleanor’s mind 
during the next fewdays. Sir Gilbert’s levity vanished with the fumes 
of the wine he had taken. His manner became again that of a tender 
and considerate lover, but he evaded all discussion of the marriage, 
turning the conversation into other channels with the remark that there 
was no need to discuss that question until they had complied with the 
residental qualifications required by the law. Failing to arrive at any 
more satisfactory understanding, Eleanor, with her mind in a chaos of 
doubt and fear, decided not to leave the house until the expiration of 
the legal period. 

“Sir Gilbert did not seem to mind this in the least, and he went out 

every day, returning, as a rule, just before dinner to spend the evening 
with her. During his absence Eleanor usually passed the time in 
reading, and one afternoon she was idly glancing through the items of 
metropolitan gossip in a well-known society journal, when her eye 
caught an announcement that almost stilled the beating of her heart. 
The paragraph appeared among many others of a similar character, and 
stated that a marriage had been arranged between ‘Sir Gilbert Thorn- 
haugh, Bart., of Darnforth Chase, Cumberland, and Curzon Street, May- 
fair, and Julia, eldest daughter of Throgmorton Lothbury, Esq., of 
Lombard Place, Leicestershire, and Capel Court in the City.’ She sat 
there like one in a dream, reading and re-reading the words that pro- 
claimed so tersely Sir Gilbert’s villany, until its letters seemed to be 
imprinted on her brain in letters of fire. She saw everything clearly 
now. The generous sympathy, the offer of marriage, the eloquent 
vows, were all false, false as the wicked heart that had devised these 
infamous means to an infamous end. She had simply been his victim, 
his dupe to be cast aside like a broken toy whenever his fancy wearied. 
How could he take advantage of her helplessness to do her this 
grievous wrong! In the bitterness of her mental anguish she cried 
aloud, but no tears came to the dry and haggard eyes to relieve the pent- 
up agony of her soul. 

“The dull gray light of the winter’s day was fast fading out of the 
leaden sky when Sir Gilbert returned from his drive. He entered 
flicking his polished boots with a thin riding-cane and whistling an 
operatic air. As he came up and laid his riding-cane upon the table 
she rose and stood before him with the paper. in her hand. She held 
it out to him, pointing to the paragraph. ‘Is this true, Gilbert?’ she 
asked in a voice that seemed unlike her own. He took the paper, and 
she could see his dark face flush to the temples as he slowly read the 
item. And then he laughed a short, nervous little laugh, and asked 
her with studied irrelevancy if she would go with him to the theatre 
after dinner. ‘This is no trifling matter, Sir Gilbert,’ said Eleanor. 
‘You asked me in a moment of sore distress to be your wife, and I, 
homeless and utterly friendless as I was, gave myself to your keeping. 
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T came to this house trusting in your sense of honor, and relying on 
your promise to consummate our marriage as speedily as possible. You 
have advanced various quibbles to delay the ceremony, and I had 
begun to doubt your honesty of purpose before I saw this paragraph. 
Why did you deceive me in this shameful way? Why did you ask 
me to be your wife? Why——’ 

“« Excuse me, my dear; I asked you nothing of the sort,’ inter- 
rupted Sir Gilbert. ‘I simply asked to be allowed to be your pro- 
tector, and, I may add—that is to say, I thought that under the cir- 
cumstances you fully understood me. And I really do not see,’ he 
continued, in a cold matter-of-fact tone,—‘ I really do not see why you 
cannot accept the situation like a sensible woman. Here you are mis- 
tress of the house, with servants and every convenience, and can re- 
main so as long as you choose. I am head over heels in debt, and am 
compelled to make this marriage to satisfy my creditors. Of course I 
love you, and all that sort of thing, and if I am to be tied for life to 
the angular Miss Lothbury, there is nothing to prevent my spending 
most of my time with you in this charmingly secluded neighborhood ; 
so let us kiss and make friends.’ Eleanor’s proud spirit was stung to 
fury at his cool villany, and as he stepped towards her she took the 
riding-cane from the table and struck him with all her strength across 
the cheek,—a blow that marked his face from ear to chin with a thin 
purple weal. She hurried from the room to her own chamber, where 
she gathered together a few articles of clothing in a small valise, and 
then quietly left the house. 

“You, Francis, who know the immensity of London, can perhaps 
imagine the poor girl’s feelings as she stepped forth into its endless 
labyrinth of streets, homeless, friendless, and now without honor. Her 
first care was to find shelter for the night. To this end she bought 
a paper from a newsboy and read its columns beneath the light of a 
street-lamp. She selected an advertisement at random, hailed a passing 
hansom, and was soon beneath a roof. I need not go into all the 
weary details of the next few weeks, how she answered innumerable 
advertisements in the hope of obtaining employment, only to find that 
the fact of her friendlessness was looked upon as being cause for sus- 
picion rather than sympathy, and that no one would accept her services 
without recommendations, of which, of course, she had none. Her 
slender store of money was soon exhausted, and it was not long before 
she had to pawn her trinkets to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

“ At last there came a day when she again found herself in the streets 
of London, this time absolutely penniless. She wandered aimlessly 
along through the crowded thoroughfares during that bleak March 
day, and evening found her cold and hungry on Westminster Bridge. 
She stood in one of the embrasures watching the river fast flowing 
seaward, its dark rippling bosom gleaming with the shattered shafts of 
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light from a thousand lamps. In her brighter days she had sometimes 
read of wretched beings who had sought nepenthe in its cold embrace, 
and the thought of these at this time filled her mind with a nameless 
horror. 

“She tore herself away from the hideous fascination of that dark 
swirling flood and mingled again with the great city’s ceaseless tide of 
life until she came to Waterloo Place, where Vice nightly holds her 
shameless parade. She shuddered as she passed those crowds of painted, 
loud-voiced things that throng its pavements, and hurried on into the 
roar of Piccadilly, faint and weary with increasing hunger. At the 
door of St. James’s Café two young men in evening dress stood talking. 
As she passed beneath the garish light of the entrance-lamps one of them 
turned and followed her, and in another moment he was walking by 
her side. What he said she did not know, she was only conscious of 
clinging to him for support and telling him, in a voice that was weak 
and faint with hunger, that she had eaten nothing for three days. He 
took her arm and led her into Regent Street, and almost before she 
could collect her senses she was seated at a table in the Café Royal. 

“Tt was not until the pangs of hunger were appeased that the hide- 
ous thought occurred to her that her companion evidently took her for 
a femme de pave. She glanced at him, and, seeing that he possessed 
an honest face and kindly eyes, she determined to tell him her pitiful 
story and trust to his magnanimity. He heard her throughout with 
manifest surprise and sympathy. He told her that he was a surgeon 
on the staff of the Hospital, and that he believed he could find 
her employment as a nurse. He gave her his card, and after delicately 
pressing upon her a sum of money to meet her immediate needs, he 
took his leave, telling her to call at the Hospital on the following 
afternoon. The young surgeon was as good as his word, and he 
obtained a subordinate position for her in his own hospital. 

“In her new réle Eleanor was brought face to face with human suf- 
fering in all its ghastly forms, and her own lot seemed comparatively 
cheerful by contrast with that of the helpless beings to whose wants 
she was called upon to minister. The life was monotonous, the sur- 
roundings depressing, but when she remembered her bitter experience 
in the streets of London, she was thankful even for such meagre com- 
forts as were vouchsafed to her. She brought such an amount of in- 
telligence and zeal to bear upon her new duties, and did the work 
intrusted to her with such assiduity and fidelity, that promotion, such 
as it was,came rapidly. At the end of six months she had almost be- 
come reconciled to her lot, when an event occurred that again changed 
the current of her life. This was the birth of her child, a nameless 
little waif that breathed but one short hour and died. Her sister 
nurses, severely superior in the dignity of virtue never assailed, jealous 
of her beauty, and envious of the marked courtesy with which she was 
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always treated by the visiting surgeons, who had learned her story, 
raised their voices in general condemnation, and protested to the resi- 
dent physician against the contamination of further association with 
her. At this juncture the young surgeon who had first assisted her, 
and who throughout had remained her friend, again came to her aid 
by obtaining for her a position as attendant to an invalid lady who was 
going out to Australia. Her mistress died shortly after her arrival in 
the colonies, and she was again thrown upon the tender mercies of the 
world. She found employment as a barmaid with a hotel-keeper in 
Sydney. This man and his wife were very kind to her in their rude 
way, and when the Kimberley gold rush broke out and they went north 
she went with them, and—and that is all.” 

“ Helen,” said Lyndon, breaking the silence that ensued when she 
so abruptly. ceased, “you have been speaking of yourself. Why did 
you tell me this sad story ?” 

“ Because my life is empty and wretched,” she answered. “ We 
have been such friends, you and I, and I thought perhaps you might 
learn to—to care for me,—most men do,” she added with a wan little 
smile. “TI told you because I wished you to know my past, that you 
might see how unworthy I am of any man’s regard. I told you 
because I need your sympathy—because—because—oh, Francis, can 
you not see? Because I love you!” 

Ere Lyndon could reply she rose and hurried up the narrow path- 


way that led to the “Golden Dawn.” She did not see the crouching 
figure in the belt of myall as she passed, or the bright gleam of the 
moonlight on the pistol-barrel pointed at the figure of him she had 
left seated on the rock. 


IV. 


While Helen was telling the sad episode in her life to Lyndon, the 
miners in the bar of the “Golden Dawn” were engaged in discussing 
the prospects of getting a pack-train through the one hundred and fifty 
miles of rugged mountain and burning sand intervening between the 
gully and the packers’ camp at Damper Creek before Christmas, which 
was now near at hand. 

“ Tf some one don’t push through this week, we’ll not get mooch of 
a Chreestmas dinner,” said old Van Steen, whose rubicund visage was 
barely visible through the clouds of smoke arising from an enormous 
pipe. 
“T rec’lect spendin’ a pretty hard Chris’mas on Peak Downs,” 
drawled twenty-two-year-old Scotty, as he patiently whittled a particu- 
larly hard fig of tobacco with a particularly dull knife ; “and if I don’t 
disremember,” he added, with a reflective air, “ we didn’t have nothing 
mor’n wevilly hard tack for nigh onto a month.” 

“ That’s nothin’,” said Harte ; “ I spent Chris’mas one time in the 
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‘Never Never,’ up in the Northern Territory, and me and a black 
fellow lived for ten days on a handful of wild plums and a bandicoot.”’' 
“ Talkin’ of Chris’mas dinners,” said Blue Peter, with a prefatory 
oath, as he lounged over the bar, “I was on the Condamine, one 
time,—I disremember the date ezac’ly, but it was in Joshua Peter 
Bell’s? time, anyway,—and me and a man named Tim Shea,—the 
—est homeliest son-of-a-gun that ever chawed damper,—in fact, 
the station hands used to say he was that ugly he would 
scare a blind cow. Well, as I was agoin’ to say, we had knocked up 
a big check together, and was comin’ down to Brisbane to spend it. 
You never seen such a season as that was. It was the year 
of the big flood, and afore the rains come the weather was that unset- 
tled it would ha’ set a saint a-swearin’. One day it would be a hundred 
and ten in the shade, and the next it would be rainin’ cats and dogs. 

“Well, the rains come on long before we got down to the coast, and 
we had the all-firedest time you ever hearn tell of. Sta- 
tions was scarce in them days, and we had to make our flour and tea 
pan out as best we could. Chris’mas Day come, and we was still on 
the Wallaby. It had been raining like all day, and we was that 
wet we looked like we might ha’ camped in a creek, and, what was 
worse, our flour was, too. The horses had about give out, and we 
was thinking of makin’ a wet camp for the night, when Tim Shea sez, 
sez he, ‘ Peter,’ sez he, ‘there used to be a man what kep’ a 
store on the stock road by the name of Jake Miller, and if I ain’t mis- 
calkilatin,’ sez he, ‘ it’s about two mile this side of us.’ Well, to come 
to the p’int, we struck across for the store, and sure enough we made 
it about an hour after dark, and of the all-fired consarns I ever seen 
called a store, that was the all-firedest. There was nothin’ in it but two 
or three tins o’ canned stuff, a box o’ lamp-glasses, a bar or two 0’ soap, 
and sech like odds and ends. I hearn afterwards the store was 
on’y a blind, and that Jake was a-runnin’ a whiskey-still about a mile 
or so down in the scrub, and used to do a roarin’ trade with stockmen 
on the road. Well, we walks in, and mighty glad we was to get a dry 
roof over our heads. Jake was a-settin’ one side a blazin’ fire, and a 
big old cat sat op’site to him on the other. 

“¢ Evenin’, stranger,’ sez I. ‘ Welcome,’ sez he, movin’ for us to 
draw near the fire and haulin’ out a bench for us to set on. Then he 
lifts down two billys from a hook over the fire-place, and shoves a 
bottle over to us and motions us to help ourselves, which we did, and 
mighty quick, I can tell you. But we was feelin’ more 
hungry than thirsty, and after talkin’ permiscus-like for half an hour, 
I seen Jake was makin’ no signs of gettin’ supper, so I sez, ‘ Jake,’ I 
sez, ‘ain’t there nothin’ to eat,’ I sez, ‘in this yere bumpy ?” 

1A small burrowing animal. 
2A well-known Queensland squatter of his day. 
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“* Bat,’ he sez ; ‘ why,’ sez he, ‘I aint,’ he sez, ‘had nothin’ to eat,’ 
he sez, ‘ for a week, barrin’ a bottle of Grosse and Blackwell’s pickles 
and a tame magpie; and,’ he sez, ‘I don’t expect to get nothin’ for 
another week, if the coach don’t come by on Saturday, onless,’ he sez, 
‘T tackle them there cans o’ sweet stuff in the store, which they’re not the 
most nourishin’est thing in the world,’ he sez. 

“‘Tt’s pretty tough,’ I sez, ‘to go without somethin’ to eat, es- 
pecially bein’ as it’s Chris’mas Day,’ I sez. 

“¢ Any way,’ sez Tim Shea, ‘ we’ve got a morsel o’ wet flour,’ and 
he unrolls his swag, and sure enough it was wet, for there was a 

sight more water in the swag than flour. 

“¢ You can’t make no damper out o’ that,’ sez Jake. 

“¢Can’t 1? sez Tim Shea. ‘ Why,’ sez he, ‘ me and another feller 
on the Warrego one time made a damper out o’ three wax candles and 
a hatful o’ sawdust,’ and, sez he, ‘mighty good it was, too, barrin’ it 
was that tough it was like bitin’ a piece out o’ the edge of a billy- 
can,’ 

“¢ By thunder,’ sez Jake, jumpin’ up, ‘I clean forgot ; we can have 
a good meal, after all.’ With that he goes out into a room 
at the back, and the cat gets up with her tail in the air and walks out 
with him, rubbin’ herself agen his leg as though she knowed there 
was somethin’ to eat in there as well. 

“One o’ you fellers go out into the store,’ sings out Jake, ‘and get 
a bottle o’ dried sage and a bottle o’ them pickled onions, and chop 
’em up for dressin’.’ We done as he said, and by and by he comes in 
with what looked like a small bandicoot, but it was skinned, and its 
legs and head was off, so we couldn’t tell. ‘ We'll have some stewed 
rabbit for onct,’ sez he. 

“*¢ Rabbit,’ I sez. ‘ They ain’t across the border, surelie,’ I sez, for the 
last I hearn tell of them they was two hundred mile south of it. 

“<¢ We'll eat first and talk afterwards,’ sez he, short-like, and he 
stuffs the rabbit with the chopped sage and onions, and skewers it up 
with a splinter 0’ wood, and shoves it in a big iron pot to boil, while 
Tim Shea spread out the wet flour in a pan in front o’ the fire to dry. 

“Well, I never tasted no better meal than that there 
rabbit. True, there wasn’t much of it for three hungry —— like us, 
and there was soon nothin’ left but the bones. ’ 

“¢ Where’s the cat,’ sez Tim Shea ; ‘ she can eat the bones.’ 

“ ¢ She’]] never eat no more bones,’ sez Jake, in a sollum sort 0’ voice. 

“Why? I sez. 

“* Why,’ he sez, sez he, speakin’ slow-like and lookin’ me straight 
in the eye, ‘didn’t you,’ he sez, ‘notice no kind of a pecooliar 
flaviour,’ he sez, ‘ about that there rabbit?’ And then we seen 
through it. 

“< Well,’ I sez, ‘I’ve et many cur’ous things in my time, but,’ I 
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sez, ‘I’m damned,’ I sez, ‘if ever I et a boiled cat stuffed with sage and 
onions for a Chris’mas dinner afore.’ 

“¢ As for me,’ sez Tim Shea, pickin’ his teeth with a fork sorrowful- 
like, seein’ there was no more, ‘I on’y wish that there cat had a 
litter o’ kittens, so’s we could make ’em up into a pie with the flour for 
breakfast.’ ” 

Blue Peter paused at this point and took a deep gulp out of the 
black bottle which he kept in a corner of the shelf for his own es- 
pecial benefit, and then observing a somewhat incredulous smile on the 
faces of certain “ new chums,” whose experience of the exigencies of bush 
catering had yet to be learned, he was proceeding to assert the truth of 
his story with a lengthy string of highly original oaths, when a pistol- 
shot rang out upon the still night-air. This circumstance in itself 
would have occasioned no surprise, as the interchange of bullets was a 
matter of frequent occurrence in the lower camp, to say nothing of the 
playful eccentricities of Bristol Bill the packer, who, in the absence 
of an extinguisher, was in the habit of placing his slush-lamp on a 
stump in front of his tent, and neatly snuffing it out with a revolver at 
twenty paces before retiring for the night. But the shot was followed 
in a few minutes by a shriek so wild and piercing that every one in 
front of the bar rushed out to see whence it came, and Blue Peter’s 
profane asseverations of undeviating veracity were made to the empty 
air. 

The scream had been heard in every tent in the upper camp, and 
as the men from the “ Golden Dawn” poured out into the open air 
they met miners running from every point towards the spot whence 
the sound had appeared to come. A loud coo-ve some distance down 
the road announced a discovery, and the whole crowd of excited men 
ran in that direction. 

Just beyond the clump of myall, and close by the spot where 
the path to the lower camp branched off from the road running 
along the wall of the gully, they found Lyndon bleeding profusely 
from a wound near the shoulder, and supported in the arms of 
Helen and Bristol Bill the packer. A hundred eager questions were 
asked, but Harte, stepping to the front, waved back the curious crowd. 
“ Ask no questions now,” he said. “ Here, one of you chaps give me a 
hand. We'll carry him down to Bristol Bill’s place, it’s the nearest. 
And a pair of you run up to the doctor’s tent. He was drunk three 
hours ago; if he ain’t sober now, chuck a couple of buckets of water 
over him; but bring him along, anyhow.” Harte’s orders were obeyed 
with alacrity. When he and another miner prepared to lift Lyndon’s 
limp and helpless form, Helen pleaded with them that he might be 
taken to the hotel, where she could nurse him. “ It won’t do, miss,” 
said Harte. “ It’s half a mile to the ‘ Dawn ;’ he might bleed to death 
while he was carrying there, for God knows how badly he’s hurt. 
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Bristol Bill’s ‘ humpy’ is just behind that big rock ahead of us, and it 
ain’t a hundred yards away.” Helen admitted the force of Harte’s 
reasoning, and Lyndon was carefully borne by the two stout miners to 
Bristol Bill’s abode. They laid him tenderly on the rude bed, and 
Harte at once proceeded to cut away the clothing in the neighborhood 
of the wound. The ball had penetrated the right arm just above the 
flexure of the elbow, and, passing behind the biceps muscle, had emerged 
on the inner side of the arm. The sight of Lyndon’s ghastly and 
clammy face made Helen sick with fear. But her knowledge of hos- 
pital practice here stood her in good stead. She knelt beside the bed 
and compressed the brachial artery pending the doctor’s arrival, and 
her fears were in some measure allayed when she saw that the hem- 
orrhage was at once reduced in volume. 

After what seemed to her an interminable delay, Le Harne 
arrived. He had been found in his tent sleeping off the effects of a 
protracted debauch. But as soon as he had been made to understand 
the gravity of the case he had pulled himself together and hurried 
down to the wounded man. It was impossible to look at the doctor, as 
he stood beside the bed, without feeling impressed with his outward 
personality. His pale, sharply-chiseled face, albeit sadly marred by 
the ravages of dissipation, was the face of the student and scholar, and 
his fine eyes, though bloodshot from the effects of drink, were bright 
with the calm, steadfast look of one who feels that he has confidence in 
himself. ‘I have no doubt the brachial artery is injured,” he said, 
when he had examined the wound. “ And,” he added to Helen, “he 
would certainly have bled to death before I got here had you not ap- 
plied compression. I shall have to cut down to the artery and ligate 
it. I have performed the operation several times before; it is not 
difficult,” 

His calm tone raised the spirits of his hearers, who had the fullest 
faith in his surgical skill. That it was of a high order he had amply 
proved by the successful treatment of several severe accidents that had 
happened in the camp. Even his instruments bore testimony to his 
talent. The superb set he owned was the gift of a grateful patient 
upon whom, when in England, he had performed an exceedingly dan- 
gerous operation, after other surgeons had declined to undertake the 
risk. pe 

R. Moncxton-DEneE, 
Acting Hospital Steward U.S.A. 


Post Hospitat, Fort Rriiey, Kansas. 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE BATTLE OF WOERTH: 


i, 


In war soldiers of all ranks make mistakes, or fail to execute perfectly 
the duties assigned to them; but the failures are, as well as the suc- 
cesses, links in a chain of events, of which the first link is the initiating 
order ; the last, victory or defeat. . If, therefore, in the record of a war 
the historian places only those incidents which are the outcome of duty 
done, and omits those which spring from duty left undone, his work is 
no history at all; it may be truth, but it is not the whole truth. The 
German general staff, sinking any feelings of false pride, have, how- 
ever, written a real history of the war of 1870-71. In it is recounted 
not only the good leading, but also the indifferent and the bad leading, 
of the German army ; the disobedience of German commanders, as well 
as their obedience; and if it tells in vivid language of the unflinching 
front successfully maintained against overwhelming odds, it also paints 
in indelible colors the panic-like retreat. But neither the military 
authorities of an army which has won a battle or carried a campaign 
to a successful end, nor the nation for which that army has secured some 
great and lasting gain, care to recall the shortcomings of individual 
men who have risked, and perhaps sacrificed, their lives in the cause, 
still less to punish or pass censure on them. Hence it results that 
rarely do we find, on the winning side, notice taken of misbehavior of 
any kind. It is only when defeat and disaster ensue that errors and 
faults are sought out, in order that the blame may be placed on the 
right shoulders, and to serve as a warning to others. But when an 
army has taken part in a war, it is the staff alone that can compile a 
real history of its proceedings ; for only the staff have in their posses~ 
sion full materials for the compilation. Outsiders who, as soon as a war 
is over, essay the task, raise their literary superstructure on frail founda- 
tions, whilst their comments and criticisms, being founded on imperfect 
data, are frequently empirical. On the other hand, even when a staff 
publishes a history, there may be very potent reasons for confining it 
to broad, general statements of facts, and putting forward those facts 


1 Reprinted from the Contemporary Review by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publication Company, the American publishers. 
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without comment. It does not seem specially wise or prudent to dis- 
close at once to a foe—vanquished, it may be, for a time, but still 
thirsting and eager for revenge in the near future—the vulnerable points 
in the armor of the victor, fortunately overlooked by his opponent 
at the critical moment, but which are not yet strengthened. When a 
victorious army may ere long have again to take the field against its 
old, or, perhaps, a new foe or foes, a public pillorying of defaulters, 
who would again lead it or fight side by side in its ranks, would hardly 
tend to make it look forward with confidence to the threatened cam- 
paign. Had Von Moltke announced in 1872 to united Germany that 
he was responsible for an unnecessary waste of life incurred in sending 
the Second Army Corps across the ravine at Gravelotte on the evening 
of the 18th of August, 1870, his prestige as a leader would have suf- 
fered, and confidence in the disposition ordered by him in any future 
campaign might have been shaken. No harm could result from an 
honest avowal of the fact twenty-one years later, when the old and 
deservedly trusted leader had laid aside the harness of war, and had 
given over the leading to other hands. Similarly, it was not till 1887 
that the German general staff, in their severely critical account of the 
battle of Noisseville, of the 31st of August, 1870, given in “ Kriegs- 
geschichtliche Einzelschriften, No. 8,” placed on record the fact of the 
abandonment of a position by two companies of a particular battalion, 
their losses being only one and five men wounded respectively. 

Since the war, however, there have come to light, from time to time, 
in various publications, either by implication or direct statements, some 
of its less satisfactory details, and now, as it were, as a sort of protest 
against the rose-colored version of the campaign just given to the 
world from the pen of Von Moltke, there appears to have set in a re- 
action against the reticence which has hitherto prevailed in criticising 
the German operations. In fact, there seems to be an opinion gaining 
ground that plain speaking is necessary. In the German army are now 
many officers who, never having taken part in war, have before them 
as incentives to duty in any future campaign the brilliant deeds of their 
predecessors in 1870-71. “ Victory,” says a recent writer, “ transfig- 
ures errors ;” but errors on the battle-field lead, if not to defeat, then 
to the attainment of victory only at an unnecessary waste of life. The 
glamour which has for years encompassed the successes of 1870-71 
having been somewhat dissipated by time, the incidents of the campaign 
can be regarded in the clear and steady light of military common sense ; 
and before the rising generation of officers they can be placed either as 
examples to be followed or as mistakes to be avoided. In this move- 
ment Major Hermann Kunz, a retired officer in the German army, is 
one of the leaders. He has just produced an exhaustive and critical 
account of the battle of Woerth, fought on August 6,1870. That the 
line taken by the author finds no disfavor with the authorities of the 
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German army is proved by the insertion in the semi-official Militar 
Wochenblatt of a long and very favorable review of the book, the re- 
viewer emphasizing in fact some of the conclusions arrived at in the 
work itself. Some of the revelations are startling, and almost dramatic. 
That they are facts and not fictions, is borne out by the absence of any 
expression of doubt or dissent in the Wochenblatt review. 

But Major Kunz, whilst freely criticising the conduct of the troops 
and their leaders, is thoroughly sympathetic in his treatment of the 
subject ; he writes not of paper or chessboard soldiers, but of soldiers 
of flesh and blood ; he makes full allowance for the difficulties under 
which decisions are arrived at amidst the turmoil of a battle-field, where 
calmness of judgment is disturbed by the overwhelming weight of 
responsibility for human lives; and he not only clearly describes, but 
takes fully into account, the mental and moral factors which influenced 
the combatants. 

Though tactics depend on the arms in use, the Germans had not, 
between 1866 and 1870, sufficiently considered how the tactics success- 
fully employed against the muzzle-loading rifle in the hands of the 
Austrians should be modified in the presence of the breech-loading, 
long-range chassepot with which the French were armed. Another 
initial error they committed: they under-estimated at the commence- 
ment of the war the fighting power of the French soldier, a mistake 
which led to a recklessness in leading, a foolhardiness, resulting in utter 
and almost criminal waste of German lives. In the battle, human 
nature, or rather the varieties of human nature, played a conspicuous 
part, and largely influenced its course. Contrary to the opinion gen- 
erally held, there was, on the French side, a better display of discipline 
in battle than on that of the Germans. The French troops were always 
kept well in hand ; the first desire among the Germans was to get out 
of hand. On more than one occasion the French troops advanced 
shoulder to shoulder under heavy fire, and swept away their foes; rarely 
among the Germans were any compact closed bodies to be found where 
needed. The fact that disorder naturally prevails among an attacking 
force advancing under fire would not by itself account for the utter 
confusion, the intermixture of units, and the loss of control which were 
characteristic of the-German fighting in this battle. In the war of 
1866, and more especially in that of 1870-71, there was manifested 
openly among the leaders of lower rank a desire to act independently 
in action as soon as possible, and to fight on their own responsibility. 
The captain longed to escape from the control of his battalion com- 
mander, quite forgetful of the fact that his own subalterns were equally 
determined to desert him, and, on the slightest pretext, to carry off their 
zugs with them, whilst in each zug the group leaders were all on the 
look-out to act on similar principles with their own small squads. On 
the minds of these lower leaders had been also impressed the impor- 
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tance of outflanking the enemy, and of taking advantage of ground 
for cover. But sound as this teaching was, the pupils misapplied it, 
by forgetting that, before an enemy, individual action and the part to 
be taken in a fight by any unit, small or large, must be subordinated 
to working in thorough co-operation with the units fighting alongside 
it. Individualism, therefore, reigned paramount. 

A striking illustration of this is given in the Regimental History 
of the Fiftieth Regiment, where it is recorded how, from the battalion 
which led the attack across the stream, the first company, under Captain 
von Burgsdorff, at once separated itself, and attacked the French on the 
Galgenburg. The leader was struck down by seven bullets, and the 
company fell back on to the low ground. “ What was the reason,” 
writes Captain von Boguslowski, “that led the brave Burgsdorff to 
undertake this isolated attack lies buried with him.” It was, of course, 
the boldest and the bravest who, in their desire for glory, were to be 
found in the forefront of the fight in its earliest stages. These men 
were the first to fall, and those behind found themselves deprived of 
their best leaders; with the loss of these came confusion ; leaderless, 
the different groups mingled together, and we are told by Captain 
Boguslowski how, at a later period of the battle, when at one point in 
the line there was no officer remaining to take the command of the 
heterogeneous crowd of combatants, a regimental adjutant sprang to 
the front, and shouting out: “ All with yellow shoulder-straps, form 
up! I will be your company chief ;” men of three different regiments 
formed up indiscriminately into three zugs, of one of which the com- 
mand was taken by a subaltern of the regiment, unknown officers of 
other regiments leading the two others. 

But in addition to a desire for independence, there failed among the 
German officers of all ranks a power to regard a battle except from 
their own immediate isolated stand-point. The subaltern was content 
to be an efficient leader of his zug; at the most, he did not trouble 
himself with any ideas of working troops in larger bodies than com- 
panies ; a chance shot might lay his company leader low, and for this 
eventuality he was no doubt prepared. But, unfortunately, no officer 
can lead a company as a part of a battalion, unless he understand the 
principles on which the battalion itself works. Similarly, there were 
in the higher ranks even general officers whose very devotion to the 
peace training of the troops actually under their command had cramped 
their views of military leading, and had narrowed the range of their 
professional studies. Excellent in working their brigades or divisions 
by themselves on their own exercise grounds, they knew not how to act 
in unforeseen emergencies, when their brigades or divisions were but 
units among others, for to this extension of their duties they had given 
little or no attention beforehand. 

To those whose ideal battalion is one with active-list officers as 
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numerous, and the same in peace as in war, the German battalions 
which fought at Woerth must appear as motley crowds. The number 
of company officers in a German battalion taking the field in 1870 
varied generally from forty-eighty to sixty. Major Kunz states, and 
our own researches into the question corroborate his statement, that, 
inclusive of the battalion ané regimental staffs, there were with every 
thousand German rifles only 13.7 officers on the active list ; the defi- 
ciency was made up by calling in lieutenants of the reserve and the 
landwehr, and by appointing Portépée Fahnrichs (cadets) and non- 
commissioned officers to act as officers. The fifty-three officers or duty- 
doing officers of the Forty-sixth Regiment included thirty-one active-list 
officers, eleven lieutenants of the reserve and landwehr, and the same 
number taken from Portépée Fahnrichs and non-commissioned officers. 
Of the twelve companies, only six were led by company-fathers (cap- 
tains). Of the thirty-one active-list company officers, only nine re- 
mained fit for duty after the battle, and the twelve company leaders on 
the following day were one captain, three first lieutenants, and eight 
second lieutenants, five of the latter being officers of the reserve or 
landwehr. The fifty-nine company officers of the Fiftieth Regiment 
included twenty-two active-list officers, twenty-six second lieutenants 
from the reserve and landwehr, and eleven Portépée Fahnrichs or 
non-commissioned officers. Similarly were filled up the cadres of 
the non-commissioned officers. “In the war companies of 1870,” 
says Majcr Kunz, “there were too many men, and too few officers 
and non-commissioned officers.” The best of the reserve commanders 
were necessarily more or less rusty in drill and in knowledge of 
their work, and their power to command and to enforce obedience 
depended entirely on their personality, not on the rank they held. 
There was also much difference in the rank and file of the corps 
engaged. The Fifth Corps was an old Prussian corps, which had 
been in existence for many years, and had a well-won reputation 
to maintain. Moreover, its territorial character was of old date. 
The Eleventh Corps, on the other hand, was one of the three German 
corps formed after 1866, from the absorbed minor States. The regi- 
ments had been formed by contingents from Prussia, Hesse, and Nassau, 
and although the three years which had elapsed may have sufficed to 
weld the officers and the men with the colors into a homogeneous whole 
infused with the spirit of stiff Prussian discipline, there had been but 
few men passing into the reserves; the regiments when mobilized 
included, therefore, reserve men brought up under different systems of 
drill, training, and discipline, with no past reputation to maintain, and 
little animated by esprit de corps. It is probably to these various 
causes combined, rather than to any deficiency in personal courage, that 
may be ascribed any comparative want of tenacity and toughness ex- 
hibited by this corps in the battle of the 6th of August. Remarks on 
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the Bavarians must be deferred till their conduct in the battle comes 
under notice. 

Turning now to the French, the more closely the episodes of the 
battle are studied, the greater the admiration with which the French 
private soldier and regimental officer must be regarded as combatants. 
The pure-bred Frenchman, as well as the Turko and the Zouave, fought 
splendidly. One advantage did the rank and file possess over the Ger- 
mans, in that among their regimental leaders were nearly three times as 
many active-list officers as among their opponents ; but this alone would 
in no way account for the stubbornness with which when fighting a 
losing battle they yielded the ground only inch by inch, although it 
may have contributed to keep them together when, like lions at bay, 
they suddenly exchanged the. réle of defence for that of offence, and, 
springing on the foe, drove him back in headlong flight to seek 
safety in the woods and vineyards. The percentage of losses is one of 
the best criterions of fighting stamina. In the French regiments 
actively engaged, this percentage ranges from 29 up to 93.1, which 
latter means practically annihilation. On the German side, the 
highest regimental percentage is only 37.62. Demoralization, when 
once it sets in among an army, spreads rapidly and is highly con- 
tagious; and no doubt the French soldier, soon finding out that any 
self-sacrifice on his part was rendered fruitless by the incapacity of 
his chiefs, preferred, later on in the war, to surrender in good time, 
rather than be the useless victim of professional ignorance in high 
places. Major Kunz, whilst claiming superiority for his own army in 
the knowledge of field service among the rank and file, points out that 
what is termed “taking advantage of ground” seems inherent in the 
nature of the French soldier, whilst the German finds the art difficult 
to acquire. Under fire, the tendency of the latter was rather to get near 
each other, as if for mutual aid and help, whereas the French relied 
each on himself to secure the required shelter. 

Of the French commander, Marshal MacMahon, the estimate of 
Major Kunz that he was an excellent corps commander seems to place 
him above his real value. Judging from the war of 1870-71, and es- 
pecially the battle of Woerth, the capacity of MacMahon was limited 
to that of commanding the troops fighting immediately under his own 
eye. Here he was admirable, and his undaunted courage and perfect 
coolness found plenty of scope for their display ; but the very existence 
of troops of his corps fighting concealed from his view in his immedi- 
ate vicinity seems almost to have been ignored by him, and their 
proper employment and requirements remained unheeded, whilst out- 
side the actual battle-field his thoughts seem not to have gone, not even 
to consider calling up reinforcements within reach, or to provide for a 
line of possible retreat. 

Of the capacity of the supreme commander on the German side, the 
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Crown Prince of Prussia, it is not necessary to speak, as the battle was 
fought by his lieutenants independently of him, of his wishes, and of 
his orders. How these lieutenants, taking the work of the commander 
out of his hands into their own, initiated the battle on their own account ; 
how indifferently they carried their self-imposed task into execution ; and 
finally, how, acting in direct defiance of their commander’s orders, they 
managed to let the enemy slip through the meshes of the net the crown 
prince was weaving for him, it is the purpose of the following account 
of the leading features of the battle to show. 


II. 


During the 5th of August, the day following the French defeat at 
Weissenburg, the Crown Prince of Prussia, doubtful as to the direction 
in which he should find Marshal MacMahon’s army, moved his own, 
the third German army, a force of about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men and four hundred and eighty guns, on to two fronts 
facing west and south respectively. To Preuschdorf, at the junction of 
the fronts, the Fifth Corps, under General von Kirchbach, was directed. 
The army orders specified that it was to bivouac there, with its front 
in the direction of Woerth, a village two and a half miles to the west, 
in the valley of the small Sauer River, with outposts towards Reichs- 
hoffen, which is in a parallel valley four miles beyond. Von Kirch- 
bach, therefore, ordered Major-General Walther von Montbray, com- 
manding the Twentieth Brigade, forming the advanced guard and con- 
sisting of the Thirty-seventh and Fiftieth Regiments, six guns and two 
squadrons, to cross the Sauer, and to place his outposts over the heights 
beyond. When nearing the Sauer, Von Walther was met by a cavalry 
officer, who had been reconnoitring in this direction, and was informed 
by him that the river was impassable for closed bodies of troops; that 
not only the village of Woerth, where the road crosses the stream, but 
also the heights beyond, were held by strong French detachments of all 
arms ; and, according to the testimony of the inhabitants, these troops 
belonged to certain regiments of MacMahon’s corps, which had not been 
engaged at Weissenburg. The general did not feel justified in attempting 
to force a passage and take up the prescribed position for the outposts, 
and he therefore reported to corps head-quarters that he should pro- 
visionally push forward his outposts only to the Sauer, but that he 
would endeavor on the next morning to carry out “the final paragraph 
of his orders,”—namely, “ cross the stream and place his outposts over 
the opposite heights.” 

And now appeared on the scene a very remarkable personage, Col- 
onel von d. Esch, the chief staff officer of the Fifth Corps. Whilst 
the general was placing his outposts, up came this officer, fixed the ex- 
act position of the outposts, informed himself of the arrangements and 
intentions of the general, expressed his agreement with them, and, adds 
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Major Kunz, “ promised that, in the event of a serious fight, he would . 
immediately send forward the whole of the corps artillery.” 

In the German service a staff officer is the actual living embodiment 
of the authority which resides in the general on whose staff he is, and 
as such his orders must be obeyed as if they came direct from the foun- 
tain-head itself ; but no staff officer would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have dared to come to an arrangement of this kind on his own respon- 
sibility. It happened, however, that General von Kirchbach had been 
wounded at the battle on the previous day ; he had remained with his 
corps, and was at Preuschdorf;' but it is most probable that the chief 
of his staff found himself for a time practically in command. Two 
companies of the Thirty-seventh Regiment were placed at Goersdorff ; 
the second battalion of the Fiftieth and a squadron at Gunstett; the re- 
mainder of the brigade, four and a half battalions, with the guns and 
the other squadron, were posted centrally at the little village of Dieffen- 
bach, one and a half miles from the stream. The remainder of the 
corps lay close at hand, further back. The commanders were, therefore, © 
within easy reach of each other. During the day the rest of the army 
had arrived at the prescribed destination ; the Second Bavarian Corps 
at Lembach, five miles north; and Von Werder’s Baden and Wiirtem- 
berg corps at Aschbach, nine miles east of Preuschdorf. The army 
head-quarters, Von Bose’s Eleventh Corps, and the Fourth Cavalry Di- 
vision were at Sulz, midway between the two last-named places; and 
the First Bavarian Corps lay within the angle. The crown prince, hav- 
ing now discovered the presence of MacMahon’s army on the heights 
on the west of the Sauer, issued an army order, in which the Bavarians 
at Lembach and the Fifth Corps were directed to remain in their present 
positions during the 6th, whilst the rest of the army was to concentrate 
towards them. 

From nine at night rain fell heavily till the following morning, and 
the Sauer became a rushing stream some twelve to fifteen feet broad, 
fordable for infantry at one or two places, but at others deep enough to 
cover a man to the shoulders. 

Of the three bridges at Woerth, Spachbach, and Gunstett, only the 
latter was passable, and that was in the hands of the Germans; never- 
theless, the outposts on both sides were on the alert, and shots broke the 
stillness of the night. But other sounds were audible coming from the 
western bank ; sounds of unrest, indicating movements of troops. Von 
Walther was on the alert, and between three and four o’clock he rode 
across the stream above its confluence with a western branch, the Sulz- 
bach, and he formed the opinion that the French were either abandon- 
ing their position or were strengthening against the impending attack. 
To clear up the matter—so say Major Kunz, the German staff account, 


1 See note at the end of this article. 
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and all other authorities save one, which forms a most important excep- 
tion—and to ascertain whether the French really were holding on, the 
general resolved to make an attack, and at six o’clock he sent to the 
corps head-quarters a message to the effect that he would deliver this 
attack in an hour’s time. The orderly who carried the message 
returned without an answer, whereupon the general, believing that 
there was complete understanding between himself and the head-quar- 
ters, proceeded to make his attack on the village of Woerth, employ- 
ing for the purpose one battalion and the battery of the advanced 
guard. 

It is a most curious fact that Von Moltke, in his recent work, states 
that the reason for this attack was a desire on Von Walther’s part to 
gain possession of the river-crossing at this point. This variance be- 
tween Von Moltke’s assertion and the statements in all other official, as 
well as non-official, publications is most remarkable. It is possible that 
Von Moltke may here have raised a corner of the curtain of official 
reticence, and have disclosed the extraordinary spectacle of a brigadier 
and the chief of a corps staff jointly initiating a battle on their own 
account. The understanding come to between them on the previous 
day was tantamount to this. Whether the morning message ever 
reached Von d. Esch we do not know. If it did, he left his comrade, 
as the narrative will show, completely in the lurch. It may, however, 
have missed him. That these officers must have been aware that the 
army commander specially wished to avoid giving battle that day is 
certain, for Captain von Boguslowski speaks of the astonishment which 
he felt when he saw General von Walther commence the action, inas- 
much as it was known even by the lower leaders of the corps that there 
was to be no fight thatday. That General von Kirchbah was not con- 
sulted in the matter is evident from the written severe message he sub- 
sequently despatched, about 8.30, to General von Walther: “The fight 
is to be broken off immediately ; it is not the duty of outposts to un- 
dertake reconnoissances in force.” As a,critic remarks, a pair of field- 
glasses would have revealed all that Von Walther wanted to find out. 
As Colonel von d. Esch is dead, the whole truth may never be known. 
It is, however, not impossible that Von Walther was moved by the same 
spirit which subsequently seems to have influenced his brother generals 
on other battle-fields, a burning desire to get at the enemy, and to be 
the first in the fray, without reflecting on the possible effect of their 
conduct on the plans of the superior authorities. 

Although Von Walther’s fight was on a very small scale, and was 
broken off at half-past eight by Von Walther himself before receiving 
the order already mentioned, it was the direct cause, as will be seen 
presently, of the battle which ensued. Very strong and well-deserved 
are the censures of the Wochenblatt reviewer on that abuse of the so- 
called “ initiative,” which, if exercised unnecessarily and without due 
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reflection as to its possible consequences, may destroy the plans and com- 
binations of the higher authorities, and place even the commander of an 
army at the mercy of some company leader intent upon the exercise of 
a little private strategy on his own account. 

Von Walther, either because he found that he was not supported, 
or because he soon ascertained that the French were still holding the 
heights across the stream, broke off the action about 8.30, and with- 
drew al] his force save a few men who remained in the village church- 
yard. It is possible that for the last half-hour the sound of guns two 
miles lower down the valley opposite Gunstett had been audible to him ; 
but, if so, he does not appear to have taken any notice of it. As, how- 
ever, he rode away, there suddenly burst out from the northern end of 
the valley, over the shoulder of the hill spur, which, covered with wood, 
projects northeast to the very edge of the little Sulzbach tributary, a 
roar of guns and a rattle of rifles. Little did Von Walther imagine 
that the few rounds exchanged between him and the French above 
Woerth were, unknown to him, a signal pre-arranged between the army 
commander and Von Hartmann, the commander of the Second Bavarians 
at Lembach, for the latter officer to bring into action against the French 
a division of his corps. Yet so it was. Thecrown prince, in order to 
provide for the contingency of a possible attack on the Fifth Corps from 
the opposite side of the valley, had during the 5th sent directions to 
Von Hartmann to look out the following day, not only to the west, the 
original front, but also to the south, where the Fifth Corps were ; and, 
if he heard guns in the latter direction, to send a division against the 
French left. But, strangely enough, the staff of the army omitted to 
communicate this order to either the Fifth or the Eleventh Corps, so 
that no one in these corps had the faintest idea that any little burning of 
powder in a skirmish on their own account was to be the signal for a 
determined attack by another part of their army, away from them, hid- 
den from their sight, and which, according to the army orders, was to 
remain stationary five miles distant, whereas in fact it had come much 
nearer. Von Walther’s mistake fades comparatively into insignificance 
before this terrible blunder of the much-exalted German general staff 
in the initial real battle of the war. 

That under the training of Von Moltke the German staff had ap- 
proached perfection as a staff is an accepted article of the military faith ; 
but it is sometimes forgotten that the staff officers of the German army 
are, like the officers of every army, fallible human beings, liable to mis- 
takes and to occasional omissions of duty. 

In the early morning, therefore, Von Hartmann’s division, lured on 
by the sound of the guns firing in Von Walther’s engagement, entered 
the Sulzbach valley ; and filing through the village of Langensulzbach, 
the head of the division issued from the southern exit at about half-past 
eight. This advance had apparently been observed by the French, for 
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no sooner did the force begin to emerge from this village than there was 
opened on it from the wood-covered slopes directly in their front a hail- 
storm of chassepot bullets, to which, speedily, mitrailleuses and guns 
added their share of projectiles. Swerving to their right, the Bavarians 
sought cover for their further advance in a large wood, the southern 
edge of which bordered a patch of open ground varying in width from 
two hundred to seven hundred paces, which lay in front of the French 
position. The Bavarian guns were helpless in preparing for the attack, 
as the only artillery positions available were at too great a distance from 
the defenders to produce much effect. 

Meantime, the advance continued, with a complete neglect of every 
precaution laid down in works which deal with training for the battle. 
That necessary preliminary duty of an advanced guard—feeling the 
enemy and ascertaining his position—was dispensed with ; reconnois- 
sance there was none; no plan of attack seems to have been arranged 
by the commander ; the troops were not formed up under cover, and 
each unit then directed to the objective selected for it; but with wild 
haste and useless hurry the leading four and a half battalions were al- 
lowed to make for the shelter of the woods, dribbled through them in 
some fashion or other; and arriving at length on the southern edge, 
these two thousand eight hundred men found themselves in one thin 
scattered line seventeen hundred paces long, destitute of any closed 
reserves worth mentioning. To this handful of men, armed with a 
short-range fire-arm, and unsupported by artillery, were opposed by 
9.30 nearly double their number of Frenchmen under cover, plying 
their chassepots to good effect, and assisted by artillery behind them. 
Here we will leave them for the present and turn to the extreme south 
of the valley, where another phase of misleading had been displaying 
itself. 
_ By the army orders of the 5th, the Eleventh Corps was to move 
from Sulz a short distance, wheeling to its right, and then to remain 
facing west. In conformity with this order the march commenced on 
the morning of the 6th, and at seven o’clock, just as Von Walther was 
coming into action, the advanced guard, consisting of the six battalions 
of the Forty-first Brigade, began to issue from the western border of 
the wood which lay between the bivouac of the main body of the corps 
and the Sauer. About a mile in front, almost on the stream, lies the 
village of Gunstett, which, with its undestroyed bridge and the out- 
lying Brusch mill, had been during the night in charge of one of Von 
Walther’s battalions. Ata short two miles’ distance across the low 
meadow-land rise the heights of Albrechtshof, and on the plateau be- 
yond can be seen an encampment of some seven thousand men, the 
French division of General Lartigue. To the right front, on the other 
side of the stream, is the dense Niederwald, but a view up the valley 
could be obtained only from the hill north of the village. Dtring the 
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next hour the rest of the brigade deployed from the wood, and a line of 
outposts was being taken up on the near side of the stream. Save the 
disturbing effect which must always be produced at any part of a line 
by firing in some other part, the skirmish in which Von Walther was 
engaged did not seem to have any influence on this advanced guard. 
At eight o’clock, however, a battery on the French side opened fire on 
the mill and village, and a battalion of French riflemen, supported by 
other troops, advanced to the attack. The divisional commander, being 
present on the spot, at once sent one of his battalions to assist that 
already in the village. The advance of the French seemed to indi- 
cate the possibility of an attack on the German position. His brigade 
was, therefore, at once divided into three portions ; ten companies were 
sent to the destroyed crossing at Spachbach, a mile away over the hill 
on the right, four were kept with twelve guns at disposal, and the re- 
maining ten despatched to Gunstett. The case was apparently consid- 
ered urgent, as the companies sent to each place were those nearest to it. 
In the meantime a rifle battalion attached to another brigade in the rear 
had come up and gone on to Gunstett. 

Here again, then, hurry ruled the day. Spachbach was in front 
of the neighboring corps; the presence at Gunstett of the flank outpost 
battalion of the corps showed that Spachbach was included in its out- 
posts. A little consideration would have led the divisional commander 
to ascertain that troops from his command were required a mile off be- 
fore he sent them away. As it was, not only brigade but regimental 
and even battalion commands were unnecessarily torn asunder before 
a shot had been fired on the German side. At Gunstett were collected 
eighteen companies from two army corps, two divisions, three brigades, 
four regiments, five battalions. At nine o’clock twenty-four guns came 
into action against the French, and after some fluctuations and bad 
leading a standing fight ensued, which lasted a couple of hours. 

It was at Spachbach that the disintegration of command was fatal in 
its results. At the little village, about nine o’clock, were collected a 
battalion of one regiment, half of another battalion of the same regiment, 
and a battalion of a second regiment—altogether ten companies. What 
an opening for the officer on whom the command of this little force had 
by chance devolved! What an opportunity for winning fame and 
glory and the coveted Iron Cross by the “assumption of the initiative!” 
Directly in front was the dense Niederwald, in which no enemy was 
visible. Why not make a dash across the river, penetrate boldly into 
the heart of the enemy’s position, and trust to luck to be backed up from 
the rear? But the bridge no longer exists; a cart is obtained and run 
into the stream; shutters torn down from the houses are with the aid 
of hop-poles improvised into a sort of crossing, over which the men 
begin to scramble, some falling into the stream and being drowned. 
Ere long, five companies, three of one battalion, and the two of the 
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half-battalion are across; and at 9.30, led by some officer who is most 
probably exulting at his emancipation from the control of peace time, 
these five companies, leaving in the meadow-land a portion of one 
company to cover a possible retreat, disappear in the Niederwald. On 
the same bank by degrees collect the other five companies near the 
edge of the stream, and here for the present, at 9.30, we leave thein. 
Ere long these ten companies were to pay dearly for the indiscretion 
of their leaders. 

And now we must return to General von Walther, whom we left, 
at half-past eight, smarting under the written rebuke administered to 
him by the corps commander. That the evidently serious engage- 
ment which had broken out beyond the hill-top to the north was due 
to his ill-advised reconnoissance he did not know; but that it was the 
Bavarians who were taking part in it he did know, because during his 
own little fight he had encountered an officer’s patrol from the corps 
and had explained the situation to him. As soon, therefore, as he re- 
ceived his corps commander’s order to break off the fight he despatched 
his adjutant, Lieutenant Lauterbach, a Prussian officer, to General von 
Hartmann, to inform him of the fact, and to tell that general that he 
could give him no support. 

Now, that message must influence General von Hartmann in some 
degree. Yet although Von Walther’s own immediate superior, his 
divisional commander, Lieut.-General von Schmidt, was close at hand 
at Dieffenbach, and the corps commander at Preuschdorf, this mere 
brigadier took upon himself to communicate directly with the com- 
mander of another corps at least two miles away. This was assuming 
high functions with a vengeance. And now again he takes the initia- 
tive, for the heavy firing shows that the Bavarians are in earnest ; so, 
notwithstanding the order just received, he again brings into action his 
six guns, this time trying to take in flank and rear the French hidden 
in the woods opposite the Bavarians. Shortly after this, Colonel von 
d. Esch makes his appearance and asks Von Walther whether he has 
not received the order ; Von Walther replies in the affirmative, but gives 
an explanation of his conduct. 

Colonel von d. Esch takes a survey of the situation; for some 
reason or other, unknown to him as it was to the brigadier, an action 
has begun on the right; for some other reason, equally unknown to 
him, he sees a battalion from Spachbach disappear into the wood to 
his left front, the Niederwald; in that direction there is no doubt 
a fight going on, for some thirty French guns are already in action 
against the German guns on the Gunstett hill. There are peremptory 
orders against a battle this day, but unless the French are held fast in 
the centre it is possible they may turn with overwhelming force against 
one or both flank corps. Lieut.-General von Schmidt happens to ride 
up ; a brief consultation is held—the corps commander is at Preusch- 
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dorf, but it is unnecessary to trouble him in the matter, and at 9.30 
the order is given to bring the whole of the eighty-four guns of the 
corps into action against the French on the opposite side of the valley. 
There is some delay in carrying the order into effect, as, owing to it 
being supposed that the day would be a day of rest for the corps, some 
of the gunners are cleaning up and drying the harness ; not until 10.30 
is the whole of the artillery in action, and by that time one hundred and 
eight German guns are firing and rapidly silencing the forty-eight 
French guns which endeavored to meet the challenge. There can be 
little doubt that Colonel von d. Esch acted wisely in the step he took ; 
moreover, an artillery action can, at any moment, be broken off, espe- 
cially where a stream difficult to cross lies between the contending artil- 
leries. A remarkable fact here to be noted is, that, although firing be- 
gan at seven in the morning, from that time until 10.30 it does not 
seem to have occurred to the staff of any one of the three corps to en- 
deavor to ascertain from the staff of the other corps what was actually 
taking place with them. No staff officer went from the Bavarians or 
the Eleventh Corps to find out what was the meaning of the skirmish 
at Woerth, nor did the Fifth Corps staff seek to ascertain from the 
leaders of those corps their objects and intentions. As regards the 
army commander, not one of the three corps leaders communicated 
with him. Independence carried to this pitch reduces higher leading 
to a nullity. 

But whilst the cannonade is at its height, the commander of the 
Fifth Corps arrives himself on the battle-field. The line of conduct 
which seems in accordance with the circumstances of the military situa- 
tion, and in conformity with the requirements of ordinary discipline, 
would be to hold the French by a continuance of artillery fire only, to 
report at once to the army commander at Sulz, and to ask for orders. 
Somehow or other a fight had developed on either flank, contrary, as 
General von Kirchbach was fully aware, to the intentions of his imme- 
diate chief. By bringing his artillery into action he was simply doing 
his best to avert disaster among the corps on each side, and was in no 
way contravening his orders; but now, at 10.30, he takes a step which 
is absolutely unnecessary from a tactical point of view, and which was 
nothing less than sheer disobedience. He determines to send forward 
his infantry across the stream to occupy Woerth and the heights beyond. 
The withdrawal of infantry from a fight is an acknowledged token of 
failure. The crown prince’s army is now, therefore, committed to a 
battle by the fiat of a subordinate—insubordinate is almost a more 
appropriate word—commander. At the same time he sends to the two 
neighboring commanders, informing them of his intentions, and request- 
ing their co-operation; and he reports his proceedings to the crown 
prince. But, now, it was a case of three kingsof Brentford. General 
von Bose, at Gunstett, had no intention of disobeying the order he had 
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received, which fixed the Sauer for the limit of his advance, and he 
returned an answer to that effect. Some few companies of his corps 
had escaped from control, and had, as we have seen, gone across into 
the Niederwald. If General von Bose was himself aware of the fact, 
he displayed real strength of character in letting that handful of men 
reap the consequences of disobedience rather than be drawn himself into 
a similar act by letting his corps become involved in an action on their 
account. With his own corps (some twenty thousand) close at hand, 
he could regard with cool contempt the attacks of Lartigue’s division 
in front of him. But when his negative reply reached Von Kirchbach, 
the latter, possessed by the demon of hurry, had already commenced 
his attack, and a reiterated request was returned, with a result which 
will be narrated further on. It was not till 11.30 that the demand for 
help reached Von Hartmann on the northern flank; and here had 
during the previous two hours been enacting a drama which a little 
more energy on the part of the French might have transformed into a 
bloody tragedy. From 9.30 the dribbling up of Bavarian troops con- 
tinued, increasing the numbers of the attacking force to seven thousand 
two hundred and fifty, but prolonging the line to four thousand paces, 
with a gap of five hundred paces in its eastern part; whilst the French 
had increased the number of the defenders to six thousand three hun- 
dred, with two battalions in reserve. Under these circumstances fur- 
ther advance was hopeless, and even single control of the long line was 
im possible. 

“Such was the aspect of affairs when,” says the staff account, “a 
Prussian orderly officer brought verbal instructions to General von 
Hartmann at 10.30 a.m. to suspend the contest.” Up to the present 
time, until the publication of Major Kunz’s work, the same “ Prussian 
orderly officer” has been a “child of mystery ;” he has been the “ great 
unknown.” In 1873 Major von Hahnke, who had been one of the 
senior staff officers at the army head-quarters, wrote, “ By what Prus- 
sian officer and on whose responsibility this order was delivered has not 
been ascertained.” Some few years ago the writer of this article was 
enabled to obtain communications on this matter from General von 
Blumenthal, the chief of the staff of the third army, and also from 
General von Kirchbach; but the mystery remained as deep as ever. 
Major Kunz seems to supply the missing link in the evidence, which 
now points almost conclusively to Major-General von Walther’s mes- 
senger, Lieutenant Lauterbach, as the “ Prussian orderly officer” in 
question. If this be the case, the communication received by Von 
Hartmann was no order to him; it was merely the report of an order 
given in another corps by its own commander. But Von Hartmann, 
even if it were an order from the supreme commander of the army, 
should not have obeyed it blindly ; he should have asked himself the 
simple question whether, since it was issued, matters had not so entirely 
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altered as to render it obviously inapplicable to the situation. The 
message, order, or communication was to the effect that the battle was 
to be broken off. At the time of its despatch, 8.30 a.M., there was but 
- little firing going on, save from the French on the hill-side immediately 
in front of General von Hartmann. But since its despatch there had 
been a gradually increasing sound of guns, culminating in the roar of 
some one hundred and fifty pieces over the hill-top beyond. And yet 
Von Hartmann regarded the order as imperative, and he proceeded to 
withdraw his troops. It does not seem to have occurred to him to 
continue a delaying fight, and to send a staff officer at once to the Fifth 
Corps to ascertain what was taking place there. Major Kunz, dealing 
with this episode, remarks, “The cloak of Christian charity has, after 
the brilliant victory of the 6th of August, been thrown over this and 
many other so-called ‘ misunderstandings.’ This is one more proof of 
the magnanimity of the crown prince.” Slowly and in disorder was 
the withdrawal of the Bavarians carried out, and so dispersed and scat- 
tered were the troops, so difficult was it found to rally them for a fresh 
advance, that, although Von Hartmann at 11.30 promised to renew the 
action, practically the Second Bavarian Corps took no part in the further 
course of the battle. 

The conduct of the Bavarians in this battle, their indifferent display 
of soldiering, has given rise to much comment. French writers have 
seized on it as a proof of indifference, if not of antagonism, to the 
German cause. Here we believe they are wrong, for war with France 
was the ery of the people of Bavaria rather than of their leaders. Still, 
a corps in which the highest percentage of loss is only 11.5, and which 
cannot be rallied for a renewed attack, can hardly claim to have done 
its work well on the battle-field. We are inclined to attribute the fail- 
ing of the Bavarians to the facts that they had been but indifferently 
trained in peace time, and that general service having been introduced 
into Bavaria only in 1867, they were short of good reserve men. 
“ Further,” says Major Kunz, “there was absent among the Bavarians 
the stiff Prussian drill ; a certain laxity had even been introduced into 
the regulations. The painfully exact adherence to time was wanting 
in all Bavarian evolutions and drill motions; with this disappeared 
much of the cohesion of the detachments; and the inner holding to- 
gether and the confidence of single units in themselves and their leaders 
were only too easily lost. ‘Rome was not built in a day,’ and three 
years are not enough to make up for what has been neglected for half 
a century.” Nobly did the Bavarians retrieve their character during 
the course of the campaign ; but Woerth gave no forecast of the bravery 
and endurance which characterized them in the trying episodes of the 
winter of 1870 in the southwest of France. 

And now we must return to the centre, where, at 10.30, Von Kirch- 
bach, with support withdrawing from his right and about to be refused 
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to him on his left, is sending his infantry into action. The foot of the 
heights which the general proposed to seize lay beyond the meadow- 
land some one thousand paces broad, through which flows the Sauer. 
The state of the crossings over the stream has been already described. 
The village of Woerth, unoccupied by the French, lies partly on the 
stream itself. From the Woerth-Hagenau chaussée, which borders the 
further edge of the meadow-land, rise the heights, some two or three 
hundred feet to the plateau, on which are situated the villages of 
Fréschwiller and Elsasshausen. The slopes themselves bend in and 
out, forming a series of spurs and valleys, and are covered with vine 
and hop plantations. Woerth on the right, and the Galgenburg spur 
a mile south, nearly opposite Spachbach, would naturally be the first 
objectives of troops crossing at these two points. The Niederwald it- 
self lay to the left beyond the sphere of operations for the corps. On 
the plateau had already shown itself in force the main body of MacMa- 
hon’s army. Shortly after moving forward his infantry, Von Kirch- 
bach received from his commander a peremptory order to break off the 
attack ; but such commands were, on the 6th of August, only spoken 
to the wind, and to break off now was impossible. At Von Kirch- 
bach’s disposal were, besides his eighty-four guns already in action, 
some twenty-one thousand rifles, and from this host of men against 
the position already described, were sent, almost to certain destruction, 
at 10.30, only nine companies, eighteen hundred men of the Thirty- 
seventh Regiment to Woerth, and only eight companies, sixteen hun- 
dred men of the Fiftieth, by Spachbach. But first the Sauer had to be 
crossed, and for this no preparation was made, no thought bestowed 
upon it by the “brain” of the German army. 

Out of the thirteen hundred and seventy-three men missing after 
the battle, seven hundred and seventy-seven belonged to the troops 
which crossed at these points, and of them, two hundred and fourteen 
to those now moving forward. The rushing Sauer reaped a rich har- 
vest from the want of ordinary prevision. It was only after great 
delay under fire, and in straggling order, that these two handfuls of 
soldiers arrived at the opposite bank, and then made for the points of 
attack ; soon all tactical cohesion was lost, and the smaller units, inex- 
tricably mixed up, fought on a line a mile long, directing their efforts 
mainly through the village, and in isolated attempts against the hill. 
For one whole hour were these men left alone, unsupported, except by 
artillery, in the desperate struggle to gain ground, and even to maintain 
themselves in position in the face of overwhelming odds; and then, at 
11.30, occurred on their left a catastrophe which well-nigh rendered 
their condition hopeless. For two hours the five companies of the 
Eleventh Corps had been carrying on a fight, at first against a lesser 
force of Zouaves in the Niederwald ; but after a time the French were 
reinforced. The nine hundred Germans found thirteen hundred deter- 
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mined enemies opposed to them. Gradually they were pressed back to 
the edge of the wood by which they had entered. The five companies 
on the near bank stood calmly quiescent. Presently the Germans in 
the wood gave way, took to their heels, and all ten companies, save a 
few men, literally bolted, and in wild panic these two thousand two 
hundred Germans did not cease their flight till the stream was between 
them and the triumphant Zouaves. That the victors did not, turning 
to the north, pursue their victorious career, and roll up the newly- 
arrived men of the Fifth Corps, was due, perhaps, to the fact that into 
a corner of the Niederwald, Captain Boguslowski, of the Fiftieth 
Regiment, had thrown himself with that portion of his company which 
he had managed to keep under his personal command. At 11.30 help 
is sent by Von Kirchbach to Woerth, sixteen hundred men being 
despatched thither ; but these made little impression on the still superior 
forces opposed to them. There is no well-considered plan of attack, 
no throwing forward of strong lines one behind the other in succession, 
so as to sweep by ever-increasing force the enemy in their way. An 
hour later, eight hundred more men come up; but not till one o’clock 
does the general determine on a real attack in force. The arrival of a 
fresh corps on his right, the First Bavarians, seems to have released 
him from the necessity of any longer keeping troops in reserve; and 
from that time, but very slowly, the Fifth Corps gradually gained 
ground in spite of the brilliant counter-strokes of closed bodies of 
French, which, advancing in perfect order, drove them back for a time 
down the hill-side. By 2.30 the edge of the plateau is won, and here, 
after a four hours’ isulated struggle, in which the toughness of the rank 
and file of a well-drilled Prussian corps and the devotion and self- 
sacrifice of the Prussian officer were brilliantly displayed, the long- 
looked-for support comes by the arrival of the Eleventh Corps at the 
northern edge of the Niederwald, which bounds the plateau at its 
southern end. 

Before, however, sketching the proceedings of the latter corps, it 
may be well to see what has taken place at the seat of command of 
this army of independent lieutenants. The crown prince had in vain 
sent orders to break off any action which might have been commenced ; 
however, the guns being still heard, he at noon proceeded to the battle- 
field, where he arrived about 1 P.M., and, says the staff account, “ per- 
sonally assumed the conduct of the battle.” For once the compilers 
have indulged, perhaps ironically, in fiction. The plan which the 
prince had formed, and which was thoroughly sound, was to delay the 
frontal attack by the Fifth Corps until the flank of the French should 
have been turned by the Eleventh Corps and First Bavarian Corps 
now coming up, respectively, but it could not be put into execution be- 
cause Von Kirchbach had already committed his entire corps to the 
frontal attack. One corps, the Wiirtembergers, approaching from the 
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left rear, had not yet entered into the struggle; it had only just arrived 
at Gunstett, and to it was sent the order to pass round the right flank 
of the French, and to march directly on their rear, on their only line 
of retreat, to Reischoffen. Meantime, the prince could be little more 
than a mere spectator of the proceedings of an army “ run riot.” 

The turning movement carried out by the out-flanking corps, the 
Eleventh, commenced about 11.30 on the receipt of the reiterated re- 
quest for help. General von Bose divided his force into three columns, 
and, wheeling to the right, moved against the right flank of the French ; 
the right column, about four thousand four hundred and eighty strong, 
crossed the Sauer at Spachbach, and without much difficulty gained 
possession of the eastern portion of the Niederwald. The left column, 
five thousand six hundred and thirty strong, passed by Diirrenbach and 
Morsbronn on to the plateau, but, opposed only by cavalry attacking 
them over bad ground, easily reached the western part of the Nieder- 
wald. It was the centre column of some seven thousand which crossed 
at Gunstett and made for the Albrechtshaiiser heights, that alone met 
with any real resistance; but the resistance was of the most stubborn 
kind ; it was here that the remnant of Lartigue’s division, numbering 
at the outside four thousand men, left entirely to itself and refused aid 
by MacMahon, opposed the turning movement. Driven back slowly, 
but always taking advantage of a favorable moment for a counter- 
attack, this small band of heroes fought to the limit of human endur- 
ance, and at last, with losses varying in the five regiments from 29 to 
77.5 per cent., they fell back westward, fighting through the wood, and 
then disappeared from the battle-field. In the leading of the corps, 
which is much extolled by Major Kunz as devoid of hurry and with 
perfect control, the curious feature is the way in which the unity of 
regiments and brigades was totally ignored, each column being a mixed 
group of the units close at hand at their starting-points. 

And now came the final act of disobedience. Lieut.-General von 
Obernitz, when leading the Wiirtembergers across the valley, received 
from the crown prince the order, already mentioned, to march on the 
rear of the French ; but, shortly afterwards, the Prussian officers coming 
from the battle raging on the plateau told him that reinforcements were 
imperatively required there, and urged him tocome to their aid. Again 
the spirit of knowing “ better than one’s betters” exercised its pernicious 
influence, and although the power of determining when and whether 
reinforcements shall be sent to any point of the battle-field should, 
above all others, rest absolutely with the supreme commander, Gen- 
eral von Obernitz elected to judge for himself, and on to the plateau 
he led his troops. For yet two hours the now utterly mixed up Ger- 
man troops were kept from Fréschwiller by the intrepid bravery of 
their foes. 

But now the toughness of the infantry of the Fifth German Corps 
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was about to be rewarded ; the moment for their revenge on those who 
had sent to destruction their five thousand dead and wounded—of whom 
nearly four thousand belonged to the four regiments, the Thirty-seventh, 
Fiftieth, Sixth, and Forty-sixth, first across the stream—was close at 
hand. It was a grand revenge; it was the splendid victory, which 
was to crown with laurels the men who had sinned against them. 
Whilst they had been so stubbornly holding on to the vine-clad slopes, 
time had been given for the gradually closing round of MacMahon’s 
forty-five thousand men by the greater portion of the overwhelming 
host of their enemies. And now the French, attacked from the north, 
south, and east, at last broke, and, covered by a small rear-guard, fled 
away out of touch and sight of the victors through the gap so gen- 
erously left open to them by that independent lieutenant, General von 
Obernitz. 

The Germans gained their victory by sheer weight of numbers, and 
the support given to their infantry by an artillery overwhelmingly 
superior in number of guns, technical efficiency, and tactical employ- 
ment to that of their opponents. The French owed their defeat to the 
mediocrity of their commander. Against critics and commentators on 
the acts of soldiers in the field, it is sometimes alleged that they are 
“ wise after the event ;” as regards the battle of Woerth, it is only by 
wisdom of this kind that the leading soldiers, who took part in it, can 
find any ground of justification for their proceedings. Well might a 
German officer of the very highest rank say, as he afterwards did, 
“ We were within an ace of losing the battle; but the French did not 
know it, and I hope they never may.” Probably they know it now. 

» 


t 


LONSDALE HALE. 


Notse.—Captain von Boguslowski, whose name occurs in this article, is now a 
lieutenant-general, and has, this month, published in the Militar. Wochenblatt, three 
articles on the Battle of Woerth. The tone of the articles is decidedly apologetic as 
regards the conduct of those officers who, at the time, were of rank similar to that 
he now holds. The general also discusses questions of evidence as to the times of 
the receipt of orders, etc., but I do not see that he shakes the evidence adduced by 
Major Kunz. Hesays, however, that during the afternoon of the 5th he saw Gen- 
eral von Kirchbach sitting in a wagon at the advanced guard. A paragraph in the 
last article of the series may be quoted as confirming the views I have expressed as 
to ‘wisdom after the event.’’ ‘ This conduct’’—utter neglect of the right wing 
and concentration of attention solely on the Fifth German Corps— of the French 


commander forms the simplest and best justification of Kirchbach.”’ 
L. H. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Stories about generals and faithful sentinels who would not allow 
them to pass without the countersign are as plenty as blackberries, and 
have always been favorites, both in camp and at the domestic hearth. 
No doubt Alexander and Hannibal had the same stories told about 
them; and we all remember the weary member of his guard, whom 
Napoleon found sleeping on his post, when the emperor quietly took 
up his piece, and performed “sentry-go” in the moonlight, until his 
wearied soldier suddenly awoke, to exclaim, “C’est |’Empereur!” 
Engravings of the incident have always been popular; we saw one in 
a shop window only the other day. To be sure, the long, heavy mus- 
ket of the Empire does not seem to fit the fat little man with a “shad- 
belly” coat and a cocked hat. But that does not matter. “The play’s 
the thing,” and the story appeals to us as human, and something which 
a person in the emperor’s position could afford to do, however unmili- 
tary the condoning of such an offense might be. 

The United Service Gazette says: “ Attention is being attracted to a 
pretty story illustrating the rigid discipline of the Russian army, in 
which the emperor played a leading part. One of the grand dukes, 
according to the Eastern and Western Review, told the czar that a sen- 
tinel on the level crossing at Peterhof had refused to raise the toll-bar 
for his carriage, although the train was not due for three or four min- 
utes. ‘It is against orders, your Imperial Highness. I can’t do it, 
your Imperial Highness,’ the soldier had replied ; the rule being that, 
once the toll-bar is shut, it must not be opened till after the train has 
passed. The czar said he was very glad to hear that his soldiers knew 
how to obey orders, as discipline was the very life of the army. The 
grand duke laughed, but said he was certain that if the czar himself 
had been present, discipline would have given way before the imperial 
presence. The emperor did not reply ; but a day or two after he drove 
with the empress to the same level crossing, timing himself so as to 
arrive just after the toll-bar was closed. 

“The emperor stopped the carriage at the toll-bar, and called to the 
sentinel of the day to let him pass. The sentinel, in dire trepidation, 
saluted, but did not stir to the bar. ‘Open the bar, I tell you!’ cried 
the emperor; ‘don’t you know who I am? ‘Yes, your Imperial 
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Majesty. I know your Imperial Majesty; but I can’t, your Imperial 
Majesty ; it’s against orders, your Imperial Majesty,’ answered the 
sentinel, still saluting, and turning almost blue with anxiety, but not 
moving an inch from his place. ‘I am the emperor, and I command 
you to open!’ cried the czar again. ‘Can’t do it, your Imperial 
Majesty,’ despairingly cried the sentinel, still standing firm, but too 
disconcerted to note the smile in the emperor’s eyes. Just then the 
train passed, the emperor burst into a fit of Homeric laughter, and, 
warmly commending the astonished sentry, presented him with a twenty- 
five-rouble note, and drove back to the palace.” 


The “ mounted-infantry” advocates are not having it all their own 
way, in print at least; and, in a recent number of the Journal of the 
United States Cavalry Association, Lieutenant J. Y. Mason Blunt gives 
an argument for the retention of cavalry, pure and simple, for the 
“shock action” of that arm. He says that, “if the day for the shock 
action of cavalry has passed away, it would be best to relegate the sabre 
to the arsenals, and the charge to the pages of historians or novelists ; 
but before doing so it would be well to examine the history of the last 
three great wars, and determine from the examples they furnish whether 
the advocates of making cavalry a fire force instead of a charging force 
have made out their case. In all these wars it has been demonstrated 
that cavalry charges, made with the sabre or lance as a weapon of at- 
tack, and launched against the enemy at the proper time and with the 
proper precautions as to reconnoitring the ground in their front, have 
produced a decided effect, an effect that could be produced by no other 
arm of the service in the same numbers.” He then says that the Ger- 
man experts (and it will not be questioned that theoretically and prac- 
tically they understand their business) now lay down as an axiom that 
“cavalry must be prepared to charge even unshaken infantry, for who 
can tell whether the infantry is shaken or not until the attempt has 
actually been made ?” 

The writer quotes, as an example, the battle of Winchester. “ When 
Sheridan brought up his reserves of the Army of West Virginia, even 
in the face of the preponderance of force that these reserves gave the 
Union forces, Early’s men held their ground.” Then, Colonel Fletcher 
says, “Sheridan, riding to his right wing, found Torbett with two 
divisions of cavalry, under Merritt and Averill, some seven thousand 
sabres, well equipped, well mounted, and well led. This force was 
hurled against the left of the Confederate army. The enemy was 
doubled up, and, as the storm of cavalry broke on his flank, the Union 
army advanced and the victory was complete.” The writer goes on 
to say: 

“Certainly in this case, if Colonel Fletcher’s account of the battle, 

Vot. VIII. N. 8.—No. 2. 18 
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from which the preceding is taken, is correct, Early’s infantry was not 
shaken to that extent that they were ready to abandon the field without 
being forced to do so, and from all accounts it appears that cavalry was 
the force applied, the charge the gait, and the sabre the arm. Indeed, 
to this latter does Early attribute the failure of his cavalry to cope 
successfully with the Union forces, for in his report to General Lee he 
states: ‘Lomax’s cavalry is armed entirely with rifles, and has no 
sabres ; the consequence is that they cannot fight on horseback, and in 
this open country they cannot fight on foot.’ This report shows that 
Lomax’s cavalry was not, from its armament, what was required for 
fighting cavalry in an open country, no matter what services they might 
be able to render by rapidity of movement or fire action in a close 
country. What Early evidently felt the want of was a cavalry that 
was in condition to meet charge by charge in large bodies. It has, 
moreover, been shown by Major Carr’s discussion of a previous paper 
that, in many of the minor actions of the cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac, whenever the horsemen of the two armies came together on 
ground that was in any way adapted for cavalry, the force that charged 
with the sabre came off victorious.” 

“ Kilpatrick, in his raid around Atlanta, on being surrounded by the 
Confederate forces, decided to cut his way out. The ground over which 
the charge was to be made was cut up by washouts and crossed by two 
rail fences. The Confederates had formed in three lines about fifty 
yards apart, and constructed barricades of fence-rails. The first two 
lines stood firm until ridden down by the cavalry. The Memphis Ap- 
peal, of the Southern side, in describing the action, says, ‘They came 
on in a solid column ten or twelve lines deep, each fellow for himself, 
rushed on, swinging his sabre over his head.’ In this particular case 
the opposing forces were dismounted cavalry as well as infantry, and 
though they were behind barricades were unable to withstand the shock 
of Kilpatrick’s charge.” 

“ This action furnishes us with another pitti of the shock action 
being successful in spite of the unfavorable character of the ground 
over which it was made. Had Kilpatrick dismounted his men to fight 
on foot it is questionable if he would have succeeded nearly as well, if 
at all; for, in the first place, he would have been forced to reduce his 
fighting strength by furnishing horse-holders, etc.; again, from the 
greater length of time his men would have been under fire, his losses 
would have been greater than they were, before coming to the actual 
contact with the enemy. On the other hand, had Cleburne, Ross, and 
Martin met their adversary by a counter-charge instead of dismounting 
their men, as the first two did, there is every probability that the Con- 
federates would have given a better account of themselves ; certainly 
their losses would not have been so great. 

“ The casualties of the Union troops in this affair were not great, all 
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things considered : fourteen officers and one hundred and ninety-two 
men for the Second Division; those of the-Third and thoseof the 
Confederates are not given. If Colonel Minty’s account is correct, 
and there is no reason why it should be questioned, those of the 
latter must have been considerable, as he says eight hundred Confed- 
erates were sabred.” 

The writer goes on to quote many instances in modern European 
wars, in support of his position, such as Custozza, the cavalry action 
at or after Koéniggritz, Tobitschau, Vionville, etc., etc., and goes on 
to say: 

“To make the charge in line a success, the men and horses should 
be thoroughly trained pot only to cover long distances at the faster 
gaits, but to maintain a correct alignment and interval, more by a 
strict attention to gait and pace than by dressing towards the guide, 
so as to arrive at their goal in those boot-to-boot, wall-like formations 
which will insure victory to-day, as they did in the days of Frederick 
the Great. 

“As for marching, scouting, skirmishing on foot, reconnoitring, 
and general ability to take care of itself under the most trying circum- 
stances, our cavalry is unrivaled, for it has learned all this business in 
a numberless series of engagements with an enemy inured to irregular 
warfare from boyhood, more subtle, cunning, and enduring than any 
other savage nation of the earth, and who, once brought to bay, can 
fight and die with Spartan energy and fortitude. To come off victo- 
rious with such a race, our officers and men have had to bear privations 
and sufferings that the soldiers of no other nation have been called 
upon to endure. From the very conditions of this warfare they have 
been forced to trust to their individual resources, intelligence, and 
bravery, in an unexampled manner, which has placed them in a better 
position to teach than to learn these particular branches of their pro- 
fession from foreigners. 

“This warfare, however, is coming to a close, and in future we will 
have to reckon with troops handled according to the methods of 
modern scientific war, and as a consequence will have to depend less 
on the individual personal valor of our soldiers and more on the 
perfection of the training of our tactical units, for whether we will 
have to meet Canadians from the north or Mexicans from the south, 
these nations will have trained armies, better or worse, to be con- 
quered at any cost; and as we are told that in future wars will be 
‘short, sharp, and decisive,’ it behooves the army that would be 
victorious to be ready.” 


Almost every writer about the personal traits of Napoleon gives us 
instances of his disagreeable manner of showing satisfaction by pinch- 
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ing the ears of the individual who happened to be in favor. Accord- 
ing to Marbot, he had the habit when he returned from Egypt, and 
when Marbot’s father, with rare prescience, said, “ Bonaparte thinks he 
is already a king.” To be sure, kings do not usually condescend to 
such personal familiarities. Old Frederick, and Peter, and one or two 
others we could mention, when inclined to be personally familiar, made 
themselves so by the intermedium of a stout cane. We believe Queen 
Bess was known to box an offender’s ears, but Napoleon was the only 
one we remember who inflicted pain as a testimony of satisfaction. 
There was something feline about it, as of a cat which scratches while 
in play. 

We were reminded of this when we looked through the recently 
published second edition of Captain Gronow’s anecdotes,—a rather 
sumptuous book with delightfully amusing colored illustrations of 
well-known characters and scenes of the early part of the century,— 
from the first occupation of Paris. Gronow says, “The emperor 
allowed no one to approach him familiarly, and ought therefore to have 
treated his inferiors with deference. But good breeding was not the 
emperor’s forte, and he was accustomed to see his playful pinches re- 
ceived by his courtiers (and no prince ever had more servile ones) as 
the highest earthly favor. One day he so far forgot himself as to try 
the unpleasant caress of ear-pinching on Dr. Hallé, one of the lumi- 
naries of medical science. The doctor, more surprised than flattered 
at the pungent mark of imperial favor, observed, with dignity, “Sire, 
vous me faites beaucoup de mal.” This remark, made respectfully but 
firmly, prevented a repetition of this unpleasant liberty.” 

Gronow tells us that “one of the great ladies of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, whose son held a place in the imperial household, was 
obliged, once or twice a year, to put in an appearance and make her 
courtesy to the emperor and empress. Napoleon, on one of these oc- 
casions, after fixing his eagle glance upon the lady, said, in an irritated 
voice, ‘Je sais que vous ne m’aimez pas.’ The lady, with much 
presence of mind, replied, ‘Sire, je ne suis encore qu’a |’admiration.’” 


In the last twenty-five years increased attention has been paid, 
especially upon the continent of Europe, to the transportation of troops 
by rail. It was the very careful consideration of the question which 
enabled Germany to mobilize and concentrate her troops in such a tell- 
ing way at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. Many of the 
Russian railways, and, to a-certain-extent, others in Germany and cen- 
tral Europe, are built as military roads. So are those which span 
India and send branches to the Afghan boundary. 

Military railways and military railway management are matters 
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which have become of paramount importance,—of the very first im- _ 
portance, indeed. 

A late number of the English United Service Magazine contained 
an article upon the subject, as applied to the English and Scotch rail- 
roads, written by Mr. George Findlay, an associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, which showed a confidence (but not an overwhelm- 
ing confidence) in the ability of the great network of British railroads 
to handle great masses of men in a great hurry,—say, in case of 
invasion. 

One of the most interesting publications upon this subject is a 
recent paper by Captain John P. Green, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and formerly assistant adjutant-general of the Sec- 
ond Brigade, Second Division, Twelfth Army Corps. The paper was 
read before the Pennsylvania Commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States. This being the mother com- 
mandery, and the occasion a “ reception given to the sons and succes- 
sors of the Companions,” it was difficult to get into the hall, much less 
to get a seat, for some time before the Commandery was called to order, 
and every one listened with the greatest interest to this valuable paper, 
even when standing. 

The paper was entitled, “The Movement of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Army Corps from the Potomac to the Tennessee.” After an 
interesting introduction, the speaker gave a short notice of General 
Thomas P. Kane, the colonel of the original Buck-Tail Regiment, a 
man who “ was himself so utterly fearless of danger,” saying that he 
was one of the few the speaker ever knew “ who thoroughly enjoyed a 
battle.” He says, “I shall never forget how, as we were marching 
into Chancellorsville, which was my first experience of real fighting, 
he turned to me, with his face all aglow, and said, ‘ Captain, are you 
not glad to have lived to see this day?’ I confess that at that time I 
was much more occupied in thinking whether I would live to see an- 
other day ; but it was impossible to be with him without imbibing his 
sublime confidence in ultimate victory.” 

Wounds and exposure broke Kane down, or he would have been 
better known to the whole country. He was a brother of the Arctic 
explorer, E. K. Kane. 

The Twelfth Corps, after serving about a year in the Army of the 
Potomac, was sent to the Army of the Cumberland, and then marched 
with Sherman to the sea. 

The sudden movement of the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps was 
occasioned by the disastrous check received by General Rosecrans on 
September 20, 1863, when, in consequence of the bloody battle of 
Chickamauga, he was driven back upon Chattanooga, and that town 
was invested by the Confederate forces under General Bragg. It was 
the greater blow because the defeat of Lee at Gettysburg and the cap- 
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ture of Vicksburg, both events occurring but a few weeks before, had 
seemed to the people of the North to presage the close of the war. 

Some of the best work had been done in the movements by which 
Bragg’s army had been forced back from Nashville and out of sChat- 
tanooga ; but, once free from President Davis’s intervention and 
strategy, the return stroke was delivered, and Rosecrans was blockaded 
in consequence of the action at Chickamauga, with almost no supplies 
for his army in Chattanooga. To relieve this blockade it was deter- 
mined to transfer the Eleventh and Twelfth Army Corps from the 
Potomac to the Cumberland. “This involved the movement of over 
twenty thousand men in some four hundred and eighty cars, in addition 
to one hundred cars of horses and eighty of baggage and artillery. No 
such movement on this scale had ever been attempted before, and the 
use of railways as a rapid means of transportation from one battle- 
field to another was practically in its infancy. The railway system of 
the world had not been in existence twenty-five years when the Rebel- 
lion broke out; and in the European wars the conflicts had generally 
been waged over a comparatively small surface, the troops, to a large 
extent, living on the country, so that the question of furnishing sup- 
plies was not a serious one, and three or four days’ forced marching 
generally sufficient to bring reinforcements to an army in peril. Mr. 
Stanton, the Secretary of War, frankly recognized that no such under- 
taking could be successfully prosecuted unless it was placed in the 
hands of men thoroughly familiar with transportation questions.” 

He summoned Colonel Thomas A. Scott, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Mr. Felton, of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Baltimore Railroad, and Mr. Garrett, president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and showed them the vital necessity of the promptest 
action. Mr. Scott was made quartermaster and colonel on the staff of 
General Hooker, who was authorized to take military possession of all 
railroads, cars, plant, and equipment, and the officers and employés of 
the roads were to obey his orders in all particulars. Mr. Scott had the 
hardest task,—that of forwarding the troops from Louisville. Mr. 
Garrett sent them to the Ohio, and built a pontoon bridge to cross the 
river. The details of the movement, while most interesting and in- 
structive, cannot find place here. The troops left Catlett’s Station, in 
Virginia, on September 23, and Washington on the 26th. In four 
days they traveled over eleven hundred miles, and this movement was 
continuously maintained, so that by nine o’clock of Sunday, the 27th, 
thirteen thousand men, with thirty-three cars of artillery and twenty- 
one of horses and baggage, had left Washington, and before seven 
days had expired the entire force sent from the East—troops, horses, 
and baggage—had left Louisville and was on its way to Chattanooga. 
A couple of days carried them to the front, and the transfer of an 
army had become an accomplished fact. Of course, this was not done 
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as easily as a railway journey is usually accomplished. “It was 
essential to success that the transfer of the two corps should be con- 
ducted with the utmost rapidity, as the long line between Louisville 
and Bridgeport furnished admirable opportunities for the destruction 
of track and bridges; and no sooner had the Southern leaders been 
advised that these troops were moving towards Chattanooga than large 
bodies of cavalry were despatched to exposed points for the purpose of 
destroying the railways, and thus preventing the concentration of our 
troops at the critical point. On the 3d of October a heavy force of rebel 
cavalry cut the Nashville and Chattanooga road near Murfreesborough, 
burning bridges and completely stopping all traffic until the 7th. 
Important as it was that the railway connection’ should be kept intact 
before General Hooker’s troops reached Bridgeport, it of course became 
still more essential when there were twenty thousand additional men to 
be fed, and the horses for their artillery and wagons to be provided 
with forage. 

“On the 10th (October) General Rosecrans telegraphed that the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Corps had been supplied with field equipment 
from Nashville, and to hold such as they had brought from the East, 
and push forward cattle and forage. On the 14th three millions of 
rations at last are en route to Stevenson, Alabama, the temporary point 
of concentration for troops and supplies. Cars were ordered from 
Chicago and St. Louis to assist in their transportation, and in place of 
the continuous stream of combatants that for two weeks had flowed 
steadily to the front, a mixed current now set in, made up of cattle, 
hard-tack, forage, ambulances, bridge-timber and spades, picks and 
axes by the thousands, through which, on the 19th of October, an 
extra train made its way, bearing ‘ Cesar and his fortunes,’ in the shape 
of General Grant hastening to assume the direction of the important 
movements that were soon to change the entire aspect of affairs around 
Chattanooga.” 

It is a pity we have not space for more of this valuable paper. But 
we must say, at least, that the Railroad Construction Corps, formed in 
1863, numbered about three hundred men. At last, East and West, 
it numbered ten thousand men. The corps embraced skilled workmen 
in all departments of railroad equipment and repair, was commanded 
by competent engineers, and supplied with tents and field equipments, 
‘and abundant materials, tools, and supplies for rebuilding tracks or 
bridges, or for any other emergency. 

There was a Transportation Department, beside. The Military 
Railway Department operated at different times during the war over 
twenty-one hundred miles of road, employed a maximum force of nearly 
twenty-five thousand men, and had an equipment of four hundred and 
nineteen engines and six thousand three hundred and thirty cars, built 
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or rebuilt six hundred and forty-one miles of track and twenty-six 
miles of bridges, and expended over forty-two million dollars. 

“When the activity of the rebel cavalry is recalled, together with 
the fact that the South fully appreciated the vital importance of the 
railroads to the Union armies as they advanced into the country south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, the invaluable service rendered by 
this department during the entire war will be fully appreciated. 

“ When Hood threw his army into Sherman’s rear just before the 
march to the sea, he destroyed about thirty-five miles of track and over 
four hundred and fifty feet of bridges on the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad ; and yet so admirably was this department organized that 
ten miles of the gap were closed almost before Hood had left the road, 
and in seven and one-half days more the remaining twenty-five miles 
of track were re-laid and trains running over it and carrying supplies 
to the troops at the front. As well remarked by General McCullom 
in his report, the attempt to furnish an army of one hundred thousand 
men and sixty thousand animals from a base three hundred and fifty 
miles distant over one line of single-track railroad, and almost the en- 
tire distance through the country of an active and vindictive enemy, 
was without precedent in the history of warfare; and to make it suc- 
cessful required an enormous outlay for labor and a vast consumption of 
material, together with all the forethought, patience, and watchfulness 
of which men were capable.” 


In the bi-monthly number of the Journal of the Military Service 
Institution, for May, appeared a most valuable and elaborate paper, by 
Lieutenant Arthur L. Wagner, Sixth U.S. Infantry, Gold Medallist, 
entitled “ The Military Geography of Canada.” 

“To a student of the art of war, the study of the military geogra- 
phy of any country is an interesting one; but it is, perhaps, only when 
the study is applied to countries whose interests are closely bound to 
our own, whose foreign policy may clash with that of the United States, 
and whose territories may be the theatre of operations of our armies, 
—or to those parts of our own land which may feel the tread of the 
invader,—that it becomes to us a study of importance second to no 
branch of the art of war, applied thus to the Dominion of Canada, 
the subject becomes one of great moment to every American officer.” 

We may remark that, throughout this paper, Lieutenant Wagner 
considers the general subject with a tacit assent that the English naval 
force would, in case of war, be greatly superior to ours; a fact which 
the “cheese-parers” might do well to remark upon and profit by. If 
there was no naval superiority, a war on our northern border would be 
of short duration. 

In his peroration Lieutenant Wagner says, “It is, I think, evident 
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that with a suitable naval force codperating with our armies, the con- 
quest of Canada, if not speedy, would be at least sure. But in the 
absence of such naval auxiliary the situation could, perhaps, be but ex- 
pressed by a Celticism,—England could not hold Canada, and we could 
not conquer it. In other words, our military power, properly directed, 
would enable us to conquer Canada from the Georgian Bay to the city 
of Quebec, and perhaps tothe Nova Scotian isthmus. But the capture 
of Quebec, the invasion of Nova Scotia, and the reduction of Victoria 
and Esquimalt would be well-nigh impossible while the British fleets 
were superior to our own, unless the English commanders on sea and 
land should display the most pitiful incapacity, and our own the most 
dazzling genius. Let me not be misunderstood: I do not say that the 
United States could not conquer Canada ; I mean that a complete con- 
quest as the result of the operations of war alone, uninfluenced by in- 
ternal troubles, foreign alliances, or financial difficulties on one side or 
the other, could probably be effected by us only when we had provided 
ourselves with a naval force superior to any armada that Great Britain 
could send to the American waters.” 

. . » “I do not profess to have indicated the only lines of invasion 
or counter-invasion, nor to have outlined all the military possibilities 
presented by the geography of Canada. We may be sure, however, 
that, whatever be the plans of campaign or the conduct of the war, the 
next invasion of Canada, whether successful or unsuccessful, will furnish 
an illustration of Von Moltke’s apothegm, ‘Geography is three-fourths 
of the science of war.’” 


There is certainly an element in Canada which is anxious for an- 
nexation to this country. Whether it will come in our time, “ depends.” 
In the first place, the working-people, upon whom really rests the finan- 
cial prosperity of the country, don’t seem to be satisfied. They slip 
over to the “States” in increasing numbers,—even the “ assisted emi- 
grants” do so, as soon as they can. The French Canadians have long 
been coming away, and are supplanting other labor in the New Eng- 
land States. A Canadian some time ago said, “that they were Ameri- 
cans, and that they cared nothing for the insignificant title of Canadians 
of the old country. Such is our opinion as regards the Province of 
Quebec ; and McDonald, who should know, declares that in thousands 
of cases the people of Ontario affirm that the only way to put an end 
to our chronic trouble is annexation to the United States. 

‘“Tt is about time we should understand that Canada was intended 
to form an integral part of the American continent, and not to be per- 
petually governed from Europe in the interest of Europeans. When 
we see English capitalists investing in the United States a hundred times 
more money than they do in Canada, why should we hesitate to give a 
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little attention to our own interests in a matter of such importance? 
John Bull cannot expect that we should be more loyal or more Eng- 
lish than he is himself, and he always has shown himself loyal to his 
own interests.” 

We do not think that the speaker had reckoned with the mass of 
Americans about this Canada business. It is doubtful whether a pop- 
ular vote would accept Canada to-day, if it was offered freely,—so little 
does the population of this busy country think or care about the cold 
belt to the north. A feeling might, in time, be worked up by the 
newspapers, and by popular orators, but there is no feeling now, 
either one way or the other. And then the Canadian advocate of annex- 
ation, Mr. McDonald, and his followers make the first proviso of an- 
nexation, “The assumption by the Union of all public debts, Do- 
minion, provincial, and municipal.” How is that? In the language 
which is spoken so extensively in Canada, “Le jew ne vaut pas la 
chandelle.” 


It seems only the other day—but so rapidly does the time slip by, 
it is a decade complete—since Italy, to vie with the other European 
powers in the partition of Africa, set her hand upon Massowah and 
parts adjacent, territory claimed by Abyssinia. We should say that it 


is ten years since the idea of the occupation was entertained ; it was in 
1885 that the Italian flag was hoisted at Assab, on the Red Sea, which 
at one time had been occupied by the Egyptian troops of Ismail Pacha, 
during his attempt at establishing a great kingdom to the south, which 
was to include Abyssinia and the Soudan. From Assab Italy pro- 
ceeded to occupy Massowah, and, having fortified it, marched inland, 
to be defeated by the Abyssinian general, Ras Alula, with heavy loss. 
Then heavy reinforcements were sent,—as many as nineteen or twenty 
thousand men under General Marzano,—which force did little to re- 
trieve the disaster except to formally annex Massowah and the adjacent 
region, having much friction with France in consequence. In spite of 
that, Italy continued to extend herself upon the shore of the Red Sea, 
and in 1890 had three ports, had proclaimed a “ protectorate” over 
King Menelek of Abyssinia, and seemed likely to advance through 
that country to the upper Nile and to the great lakes. Adowa, the 
capital of Tigré, the most fertile province of Abyssinia, was occupied in 
that year by the Italian troops, after a march of one hundred and fifty 
miles from Massowah, but of course at great expenditure of money, men, 
and material ; for the territory so acquired did not prove self-sustaining, 
the losses by disease were very great, and the “ protectorate” added 
enormously to the already overladen Italian budget. 

During the last year, as we all know, Italian finance has gone from 
bad to worse. Her debt is now nearly two billion nine hundred 
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million dollars, and it is a sign of returning good sense that she has 
abandoned her “ protectorate” and withdrawn her troops. She has paid 
a heavy price for her ambition to rival other countries with colonies, 
armies, and a fleet. 

At the same time the education of so large a number of men as 
have composed the army and navy of New Italy has been a benefit, 
and, beside making ignorant peasants comparatively enlightened men, 
has gone far to unify the country and raised the level of national life. 
Any one who saw much of Italy even so late as twenty-five years ago, 
and saw the completely savage condition of Calabria, or, indeed, of the 
whole of what was formerly the kingdom of Naples, would realize 
that, to take the young men, to teach them to read and write,—as the 
Italian soldiers are taught,—to be clean and alert and self-respecting, 
is the only means under heaven for regenerating the masses of that 
country. No matter what the reasons are for doing so, or the fearful 
cost of their armed force, it will be repaid in the end and the country 
must be the better for it. At the time we have alluded to a Piedmon- 
tese was as different from a Calabrian or a Sicilian as was possible for 
people to be, the root of whose language was the same. Now they 
all are fast becoming Italians. 


The statue of Marshal Ney, Duc de la Moskowa, was lately removed 
from the spot where he was executed. The site was, as many will re- 
member, the Place de l’Observatoire, and the statue a very powerful 
piece of work, by Rude, with Ney pulling open the long blue roque- 
laure and vest, and pointing to his heart. The new railway through 
the Latin quarter will pass over the ground where the marshal fell. 

Some of the Parisian papers were indignant that the place should 
be obliterated where “le brave des braves,” “the last man out of 
Russia” in that terrible campaign, suffered a death of very doubtful 
justice. We have all read the story about his interview with his 
wife on the 7th of December, 1815, and the bringing in of his four 
boys, too young to comprehend perfectly the tragedy. Then, how he 
was taken, in a common coach, from the Luxemburg prison, and be- 
cause the authorities were afraid of popular movement if he was taken 
to the plain of Grenelle to be shot, and where a great crowd had as- 
sembled, they halted the conveyance at the Place de |’ Observatoire,— 
in which there were few passers at that hour, 9 A.M. 

Offered a bandage for his eyes by the officer of the firing-party, he 
said, “ Don’t you know that for twenty-five years I have looked straight 
at cannon-balls and bullets? Do your duty, sir!” And he fell for- 
ward toward the firing-party, instead of back, or sinking down, as 
many men do, when executed by the musket. He had six balls in the 
breast, three in the head and neck, and one in the arm. 
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But what we wanted to notice is that secret history always comes to 
light in the end. The Bourbon ministry had a secret agent present, to 
report the popular feeling. His report says, “ When he fell the officers 
cried out, ‘ Vive le roi,’ but the working-people, who composed the 
greater portion of the crowd, remained silent. Then I heard a few 
murmurs, A woman remarked, ‘That is one more dead man. How 
very rich we are becoming on account of that!’ But the other women 
made her keep quiet. The body remained exposed upon a litter for a 
quarter of an hour. More than five hundred Englishmen came to look 
at it.” We must remember that they were then flocking to Paris. 
The agent reports, “Their ,curiosity displeased some of the National 
Guards, who asked them, ironically,‘ Why did you not come to see 
him ten years ago, gentlemen? One Englishman came to see the 
body, and dipped a handkerchief in the blood. He then wrapped that 
handkerchief in another, and went quietly away. During the day 
many people came to the place of execution, and some of them wrote 
on the wall, ‘ Mort du Marechal Ney,’ and they enlarged the holes in 
the wall and picked the bullets out. One Englishman remarked, 
‘The French are acting as if there was neither history nor posterity.’ ” 

This execution has been the subject of the dramatist, as well as the 
painter and sculptor. 

Gerome’s painting of the execution is among celebrated pictures. 
It is said to be a perfect representation of the scene of the tragedy on 
that snowy, bleak winter morning. On the wall into which some of 
the bullets entered there are the political sentences, some erased, and 
other placed over them, charcoal drawings, and so forth, almost as far 
off, at this day, as the “ graffiti” of Pompeii. 

We have not seen it stated what is to be done with Ney’s statue. 
So valuable and artistic a work will probably find a resting-place, but 
none so appropriate as the spot where he met his death at the hands of 
his countrymen, after so many perils encountered against their enemies. 


It is a good thing that we have no longer a “ Rotten Row” of ves- 
sels at the different navy-yards such as used to be seen, their only ap- 
parent raison d’étre being to find employment for a superiutending 
officer, some subordinates, and a certain number of old “ Jackies”” who 
were rated “ watchmen,” and who slept the sleep of the just in the 
warmest corner of the berth-deck they could find every night of the 
so-called watching. 

But we may be thankful that certain vessels have been exempted 
from the law of condemnation. A generation more instructed and sen- 
timental than ours may come and say, “ Why did they sell the vessels 
which had some history attached to them? They cost very little to 
keep afloat at some navy-yard, and we would like to see what a ‘gun- 
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brig,’ or a ‘commissioner’s sloop,’ or, indeed, an early ‘steam-sloop’ 
was like ; we would like to board them and stand between their decks.” 

As for the “Constitution,” she goes without saying, but she had a 
narrow escape, and we may be thankful that Congress has exempted from 
the condemned list the “ Hartford” and the “ Kearsarge.” 

It seems a pity to sell the “ Wyoming.” She really isn’t worth 
anything now, but is a fair type of the steam-sloop which most of us 
old fellows have served in, either during the Civil War or soon after it. 
Indeed, the “ Wyoming” has been on nearly every station. During 
our Civil War, under stout old David McDougal, in 1863, she met eight 
war-ships and some forts of the Japanese which attempted to bar her 
passage of the Straits of Shimonoseki, and soon settled the business 
for them, by sinking two or three and going on. The action was a 
clean and handsome one, and only escaped attention by our absorption 
at the time in matters at home. Pearson’s action escaped notice for 
the same reason. 

Then, too, the “ Wyoming” is identified as a practice-ship with the 
Naval Academy for the last ten years. Surely, she might be preserved 
there as a specimen of the “has beens,” and her class did yeoman 
work in their day. 

A daily paper, the Evening Telegraph, in speaking of the “Galena,” 
says: 

The ‘Galena’ belongs to the popular old ‘ Vandalia’ class, than 
which no better wooden ship ever carried the American flag. It was 
one of this class of vessels that returned to New York in 1878 after a 
three years’ cruise, having steamed twenty-six thousand two hundred 
and thirty knots without being detained a single day for repairs of any 
kind. Such a record was never equalled. The ‘Galena’ was begun 
in 1872, but did not receive her first commission until 1880. She had 
then a speed of twelve knots, and was considered a capital sailer. Her 
armament consists of one 8-inch rifle and six 9-inch smooth-bores. 
She is two hundred and sixteen feet long, and the ‘Wyoming’ one 
hundred and ninety-eight. The only difference between the ‘Galena’ 
and the other ships of the ‘ Vandalia’ class is that she has two furnaces 
and they one. 

“The last ‘active’ duty of the ‘Galena’ was her attempted trip 
from this port to Portsmouth, N. H., in tow of a tug. The second 
night out she was wrecked on Gay Head, and she has never been a 
sound ship since.” 

Still she is a type, and ever so much better than the first “Galena” 
(which was supposed to be an ironclad), and which was so riddled at 
Fort Darling that she lost, in killed and wounded, two-thirds of her 
crew. The “armor” designed by the sanguine inventor proved of no 
service,—rather a detriment,—and she was hit by very heavy shot one 
hundred and twenty-nine times. Most other men than John Rodgers 
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would have dropped out long before this state of things arrived. He 
was not that kind of person, and he wanted to “ try” the armor and the 
vessel, just as he afterwards “tried” the monitor “ Weehawken” in a 
heavy gale, when he might have put into port. 


Many: years ago we had occasion to send steam vessels-of-war to 
the Paraguay, and to provide for their wants a ship-load of anthracite 
coal was dispatched to St. Catherine, Brazil, and there piled in a huge 
heap on a flat, rocky ledge near a landing. There was no shed, not 
even a thatch, put over it. In a climate where coffee and bananas are 
staple products, where the rains are as heavy and persistent as the sun 
is hot, it is easy to see what became of the part of this coal which was 
not very soon used. It was hardly worth the hire of the negroes who 
carried it down on their heads to the boats. And this was a coaling- 
station of the United States Navy ! 

Yet until some ethereal, compressed, triply-sublimated, and inno- 
cent substitute for coal is found, coaling-stations are matters of the first 
necessity. A steamer without coal is a pitiable object, much more so 
than a dismasted sailing-frigate, for she would have on her booms, and, 
lashed alongside under her quarter-deck guns, some stout spars; while 
in her sail-room would be “second suits” and bolts of canvas, and it 
would be only a question of hours when she might be able to move 
again. 

If we are to have coaling-stations, why not procure them during 
the periods during which peace and quiet prevail, and not wait for the 
excitements of temporary embroilments ? 

Lieutenant Knight, of the United States Navy, has most intelli- 
gently reviewed the subject in a late number of the Geographical Mag- 
azine. The Washington Star, in noticing the article, says: 

“ Beginning with the remark that hardly any war-ship carries more 
coal than is used in a cruise lasting five thousand miles, including the 
return voyage, he shows that either colliers would have to accompany 
or meet the cruisers at stated points and times to keep them in supply 
of fuel, or the government would be obliged to purchase coal-stations 
in the quarter of the world where the operations were to be conducted. 
Naturally, these would be the great trade routes of the world. Either 
Mole St. Nicholas, at the northwest corner of Hayti, Samana Bay, on 
the east coast of San Domingo, and the Island of St. Thomas, belong- 
ing to Denmark, would be effective for the great West India and south- 
ern trade lines, and would not be difficult to procure from friendly 
powers, one of which, Denmark, has small use for what would be of 
inestimable value to us. But the St. Nicholas Mole would be the more 
commanding position, sweeping as it does the windward passage be- 
tween Cuba and Hayti. The trade map shows the greatest concentra- 
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tion of routes just west of the Straits of Gibraltar in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Cruisers of the highest speed concentrated within an area of 
a few hundred square miles, either at the Canaries, belonging to Spain, 
or the Azores or Madeiras, the possessions of Portugal, would have it 
in their power to almost annihilate England’s mighty commerce with 
the East, West, Mediterranean ports, Africa, and Australia. Possibly 
Portugal might cede a harbor, as her relations with England have not 
for some time been very friendly. At any rate the subject is worth 
looking into, as well as the securing of Pearl Harbor in Hawaii by 
fulfilling the conditions of the concession long ago made. At present 
our only station in the Pacific is Pago Pago, Samoan Islands. With 
a port in East Patagonia, secured from Argentine, one in Corea for the 
China Sea, and another between Samoa and the coast of South 
America, probably to be had in a cession from Ecuador of the Gala- 
pagos Islands, or a harbor in one of them, the United States would 
have a finer-position among the nations of the earth, and greater se- 
curity of its own commerce in the event of hostilities with a first-class 
power than it now enjoys.” 

St. Thomas might have been had years ago, for Secretary Seward 
negotiated the purchase of the island for seven million five hundred 
thousand dollars. If Mr. Sumner, of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, had not pigeon-holed that treaty, we should to-day have been 
in a better condition, in a naval point of view. 

If we had had a minister (instead of a figure-head for the black vote) 
in Hayti a couple of years ago, we would have had Saint Nicholas 
Mole. These things have got to be done. Like having a tooth out, 
it is better to do it and have it over. We can keep the tooth in our 
waistcoat pocket and give it to any one who likes it, after we have got 
tired of it. 


Formerly, in this country, when we spoke of coal for steaming 
purposes, we meant anthracite. It ison many accounts the most desir- 
able fuel for ships engaged in warlike operations, if of the best quality. 
Now that our soft-coal mines are so extensively developed and the 
means of transportation provided, of course that coal will come into 
general use for steam purposes, as well as anthracite. 

In the April number of the Forum, Mr. J.S. Harris, the president 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, has a most interesting 
article upon anthracite which is intended to correct many popular mis- 
apprehensions upon the subject of that fuel. Mr. Harris’s knowledge 
of the subject is as good as that of any man living. He denies the 
popular story that the use of anthracite as a fuel is a recent discovery ; 
or that, not many years before the middle of the nineteenth century, 
some of this coal was shipped to England as a curious geological 
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formation, much as a basket of trilobites might be shipped. Mr. Har- 
ris has documentary evidence that anthracite coal was being used in 
Pennsylvania, at a forge belonging to brothers named Gore, as early 
as 1768; and that it was shipped down the Susquehanna in flat- 
boats, for use as fuel at the government armory at Carlisle, as early as 
1775; that the Lehigh Coal-Mine Company was formed and began 
to mine anthracite on the Summit Hill, near Mauch Chunk, in 1793. 

In 1829 there were one hundred thousand tons of this fuel used. 

In 1891 the anthracite mined in the Wyoming, the Lehigh, and 
the Schuylkill regions amounted to forty million tons. 

Formerly the expense of opening a mine was comparatively small, 
but now the opening and maintaining of a mine in operation has become 
very expensive. 

Mr. Harris estimates the original quantity of anthracite in the 
Pennsylvania regions as fourteen billion four hundred and fifty-three 
million one hundred thousand tons ; and that there now remains about 
nine hundred and twenty-one million four hundred thousand tons to be 


mined. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





SERVICE SALAD, 


Readers of the ‘‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Grant after Vicksburg. 

In the summer of 1863, soon after the 
fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, the 
writer, then chief quartermaster Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, had occasion to visit 
the former city upon public business. Col- 
onel E. G. Beckwith, chief commissary, 
and an old acquaintance and friend of 
General Grant’s, was invited with one or 
two others to join the party on the steamer 
about to test the recently opened naviga- 
tion of that great and long-obstructed 
river, which in the language of President 
Lincoln ‘‘now ran unvexed to the sea.”’ 
The importance of this event on the fate 
of the Confederacy has scarcely been fully 
appreciated in the East. It was like 
driving a vast wedge between the Con- 
federate States, and splitting their empire 
in twain. The enormous beef supplies 
of Texas could no longer be furnished to 
Lee’s and the other armies; the man 
whose enterprise and genius organized 
this train of supplies was at that very 
time a paroled prisoner in New Orleans, 
and the destructive effect of these opera- 
tions were clearly apparent to him, as he 
regarded the event as ‘‘ the first nail in 
the Confederate coffin,’’ unless the lost 
ground could be recovered. The trip up 
the river was made without special inci- 
dent until we reached Tunica Bend, in 
upper Louisiana, when in the night 
guerillas, or other troops, opened fire on 
the steamer. There was an old six- 
pounder mounted on a sort of block car- 
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riage, which was loaded ; and as it was on 
the wrong side of the deck cabins, frantic 
efforts were made by the passengers with- 
out much success to move it round by the 
bow to the other side, where it could be 
brought to bear on the enemy on shore ; 
but all immediate efforts failing, a news- 
paper man present jocosely suggested that 
it should be fired as it stood, and no sooner 
said than done, a shot was pitched into 
the opposite shore. The effect appeared 
to be the same, for the firing ceased at 
once; the proved presence of the piece of 
artillery and the dark outlines of our 
Gulf steamer proved sufficient passport. 
We duly arrived at Vicksburg and re- 
ported at General Grant’s head-quarters. 
He occupied a private house, and the 
head-quarter tents were pitched in the 
yard and grounds. The general was 
living in the house and had Mrs. Grant 
with him. He was absent the first even- 
ing, but in the morning Colonel Bing- 
ham, his chief quartermaster, went with 
us to enable us to pay our respects— 
Beckwith and myself—to the general. 
We found General Grant in a small room 
in the corner of the house on the lower 
floor, which he used for his office. There 
was no ceremony, nothing to indicate 
the presence of the master of Vicksburg ; 
he was sitting in front of a small plain 
desk, smoking his segar, as quietly as if 
he were in his own home, with nothing 
to disturb him ; he really appeared to be 
the least concerned, the least conspicuous 
person about head-quarters. He arose, 
shook hands warmly with Beckwith and 
myself as I was introduced ; he asked us 
to sit down, and began talking at once 
as to matters below on the river and in 
the Gulf Department. He was well in- 
formed of all passing events; the fall of 
Port Hudson was consequ:'ut upon that 
of Vicksburg. We congratulated him 
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upon his signal success and expressed the 
desire we had to see him and the troops 
with which he had accomplished such 
brilliant results. He quietly remarked 
that it was not a very good time to see 
the troops, as they had not been refitted, 
nor had sufficient time to get into shape 
after such a wearing, harassing series of 
operations; besides, the best ones had 
already been sent to new fields to push 
forward operations, and to take advantage 
of this favorable moment in the war. 
When asked what made Pemberton sur- 
render on the 4th of July, thus adding 
éclat to the day, he said, smilingly, that 
Pemberton probably thought that a good 
day to surrender; but seriously, he said 
the defense had reached its limit and was 
exhausted ; furthermore, it was probably 
thought that an assault might be ex- 
pected on the 4th of July, which would 
lead to a useless waste of valuable lives, 
as the exhaustion of supplies made the 
surrender of the placeinevitable. In all 
this conversation there was on General 
Grant’s part the utmost quiet and sim- 
plicity of manner; there was not the 
least exaltation, not even a pleased ex- 
pression, but it rather took on a tone of 
sadness when inquiry was made after 
some former acquaintances who had cast 
their fortunes with the surrendered forces. 
Bingham left us as soon as we entered 
into conversation, after our arrival. In 
the midst of our conversation a person 
came in with a request for rations for 
some of the helpless citizens of Vicks- 
burg, now suffering for food. General 
Grant took the paper, looked it over care- 
fully, approved it in his strong direct 
way, then handed it to Beckwith, saying, 
«From motives of humanity I find my- 
self obliged to feed these people, for I 
cannot see them starve while I have pro- 
visions, for in most instances they are in- 
nocent victims of the war.” ‘I do not 
know how it will be regarded in Wash- 
ington ; in fact, I do not stop to ask my- 
self, but do what I think right and proper 
and leave the matter to the government 
to settle.’’? Atanother point in the inter- 
view a person having a business-like 
appearance came in and asked the gen- 
eral to look over his application; it was 
taken, examined carefully, then endorsed 
and handed to Beckwith with the remark 
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‘“‘ Beckwith, this isthe way I deal with this 
cotton business; I let it all come in that 
is hereabouts without any ifs and ands, 
and let it find its own market; it is none 
of my affairif it does not interfere with 
my movements.”’ ‘“‘ But what do they say 
in Washington about it.” “‘I don’t know; 
if they don’t like it, all they have to do 
is to give orders to do it some other way.” 
This action accounted for the entire ab- 
sence of a mob of speculators seeking 
permits to take out supplies, bring in 
cotton, and all that. The doors stood 
open; there was no sentinel, orderlies, 
or doorkeepers; no one in waiting; the 
entrances were all clear and free, and this 
state of things at such a head-quarters 
was the greatest possible novelty. He 
was not thinking what would be the con- 
sequences to himself, of this or that act, 
but simply looking each demand squarely 
in the face and doing what seemed the 
proper thing, with no expectations and 
no thanks from anybody. General 
McPherson came in, as usual all life, 
vivacity, and enthusiasm; some of the 
details of the late operations were natu- 
rally talked over. I think some points 
about the battle of Champion Hills were 
under discussion when McPherson said, 
‘Genera® we were beaten at one time at 
that point as certain as the world.” 
“Well,” said General Grant, smiling, 
‘‘ the boys didn’t know it.”’ 


Some years afterwards the demands of 
the Indian service brought me to the 
upper Missouri with General Hancock, 
then commanding the Department of Da- 
kota. In the long evenings on the steam- 
boat, practically shut out from the world, 
conversation frequently turned upon the 
events and details of the war, and espe- 
cially upon Hancock’s brilliant action in 
the battle of the Wilderness; these, he 
said, were appreciated and understood 
by General Grant, who behaved most 
handsomely to him at the time; ‘ but,’’ 
said he, ‘‘there are always jealousies 
provoked, and persons came between us 
and undoubtedly abused his mind in re- 
gard to me.” I said, ‘‘ General, I have 
been told that after the first destructive 
battles of the Wilderness, with the great 
loss of men and officers, on a certain occa- 
sion General Grant had the remaining 
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generals called together at his tent. Some 
of them went there together, and one or 
more said on the way, ‘I suppose it is the 
same old story, our losses have been so 
great and the difficulties encountered this 
way so unexpected, that this army has 
to be withdrawn to Fredericksburg, or 
some other point to be refitted, and pre- 
pared for another move,’ ete. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
said others, ‘I am afraid so.’ When as- 
sembled in the great commander’s tent, 
he said, quietly, with a far-off look in his 
eyes, ‘Gentlemen, I have called you to- 
gether in order to reorganize a little, as 
I intend to move ahead in the morning.’ 
The commands were consolidated, com- 
manders were rearranged, and the for- 
ward movement went on its bloody and 
relentless way, and the croaking, if there 
was any, was of another kind entirely.” 
“Yes,’’ said General Hancock, “that was 
about so, not in just that many words.” 
Grant had a great spirit; nothing stopped 
him! It was that tremendous and heroic 
persistence concealed under a quiet ex- 
terior that carried him through the fear- 
ful sacrifices of the Wilderness, and along 
the bloody track of war to the south side 
of the James and below Petersburg, 
whence a hand could in case of necessity 
be extended to Sherman; or should the 
enemy not wait that event, then to bring 
to a final close at Appomattox the most 
terrific civil struggle in history. 
S. B. Hotasirb. 


The Open Steeplechase. 
(From the New Zealand Bulletin.) 


I wap ridden over hurdles up the country 
once or twice, 
By the side of Snowy River with a 
horse they called the Ace, 
And we brought him down to Sydney, 
and our rider, Jimmy Rice, 
Got a fall and broke his shoulder, so they 
nabbed me in a trice, 
Me that never wore the colors, for the 
Open Steeplechase ! 


‘Make the running,” said the trainer, 

‘it’s your only chance whatever, 

Make it hot from start to finish, for 
the old black horse can stay ; 
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And just think of how they’ll take it 
when they hear on Snowy River 
That the country boy was plucky, and 
the country horse was clever ; 
You must ride for old Monaro and the 
mountain boys to-day.” 


‘Are you ready?’ said the starter, as 
we held the horses back 
All ablazing with impatience, with 
excitement all aglow ; 
And before us like a ribbon stretched 
the steeplechasing track, 
And the sun rays glinted brightly on the 
chestnut and the black, 
As the starter’s words came slowly: 
“« Are—you—ready—Go!”’ 


Well, I scarcely knew we’d started, I 
was stupid-like with wonder, 
Till the field closed up beside meand a 
jump appeared ahead, 
And we charged it all together and it 
fairly whistled under, 
For we flew it like a hurdle, not a balk 
and not a blunder, 
And then some were pulled behind me 
and the rest shot out and led. 


So we ran for half the distance, and I’m 

making no pretences 
When I tell you I was feeling very 
nervous-like and queer, 

For those jockeys rode like demons, you 
would think they’d lost their 
senses, 

If you saw them rush their horses at 
those rasping five-foot fences ; 

And in place of making running I was 
falling to the rear. 


Till a chap came racing past me on a 
horse they called the Quiver, 
And, said he, ‘‘ My country joker, are 
you going to give it best? 
Are you frightened of the fences, does 
their stoutness make you shiver? 
Have they took to breeding cowards by 
the side of Snowy River? 
Are there riders on Monaro?” but I 
never heard the rest. 


For I drove the Ace and sent him just 
as fast as he could pace it 

At the big black line of timber stretch- 
ing fair across the track, 
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And heshot beside the Quiver. ‘‘ Now,” 
says I, ‘‘ my boy, we’ll race it, 
You can come with Snowy River if 
you’re only game to face it; 
Let us mend the pace a little and we’ll 
see who cries a crack.”’ 


Then we raced away together, and we 
left the others standing, 
And the people howled and shouted as 
we settled down to ride; 
For I clung beside the Quiver; at his 
taking-off and landing 
I could watch his scarlet nostrils and his 
mighty ribs expanding, 
And the Ace stretched out in earnest, 
and we held him stride for stride. 


But the pace was so terrific that they 
soon ran out their tether, 
They were rolling in their gallop, they 
were fairly blown and beat, 
But they both were game as pebbles, 
neither one would show the feather, 
And we rushed them at their fences and 
they cleared them both together ; 
Nearly every time they clouted, but 
they somehow kept their feet. 


Then the last jump rose before us, and 
they faced it game as ever, 
We were both at spur and whip-cord, 
fetching blood at ev’ry bound, 
And above the people's cheering and the 
cries of ‘‘ Ace!” and “ Quiver !”’ 
I could hear the trainer shouting, ‘‘ One 
more run for Snowy River!” 
Then we struck the jump together and 
came smashing to the ground. 


Well, the Quiver ran to blazes, but the 
Ace stood still and waited, 
Stood and waited like a statue while I 
scrambled on his back ; 
There was no one next or near me, for 
the field were fairly slated ; 
And I cantered home a winner with my 
shoulder dislocated, 
While the man that rode the Quiver 
followed limping down the track. 


And he shook my hand and told me that 
in all his days he never 
Met a man who rode more gamely and 
our last set-to was prime. 
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And we wired them at Monaro how we 
chanced to beat the Quiver, 
And they sent us back an answer, ‘“‘Good 
old sort from Snowy River, 
Send us word each race you start in, 
and we’ll back you every time!”’ 


A Night of Terror. 


A VETERAN’S RECOLLECTION OF THE 
ASSASSINATION OF LINCOLN. 


(From the Washington Star.) 


“Iv was just such a morning as this, 
twenty-seven years ago,’’ said a veteran 
of the late war to a Star reporter to-day, 
“that President Lincoln gave up his life 
at the hands of the assassin, John Wilkes 
Booth. No one who was not in Wash- 
ington can form any idea of the intense 
excitement that the tragedy occasioned. 
Ever since the fall of Richmond the city 
had been full of rejoicing at the collapse 
of the rebellion and the close of the long 
Civil War. There had been processions 
during the day and at night, and the 
whole city had been illuminated in honor 
of the glorious news. Everybody was 
happy. Even those in this city who had 
sympathized with the South—and there 
were many families here who had sons, 
brothers, and fathers in the ranks of those 
who had fought to destroy the govern- 
ment—were glad that the contest was 
over, and that their loved ones would 
soon come back to them, even though 
they had failed in the struggle for State 
rights and to establish an independent 
confederacy. I had been on duty in 
the Judge-Advocate-General’s office for 
more than a year, and I had madea good 
many acquaintances in this city, so that 
I knew pretty well what were the feel- 
ings of the Southern sympathizers. The 
chief clerk of that office had a son in the 
Southern army, and though at heart this 
old man was loyal to the Union, his love 
for his son and his early training made 
him hesitate to credit the news of a 
Union victory until it was absolutely 
confirmed. That was the case in a good 
many families in Washington. They 
had been living off the general govern- 
ment, and yet some one or more of the 
male members had gone south to aid in 
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the destruction of that government that 
had supported them. So they were all 
greatly relieved from the long strain that 
had been upon them when it became 
absolutely certain that the war was over. 

‘‘The assassination of President Lin- 
coln, therefore, came upon the commu- 
nity with a horribleshock. Even those 
who believed in the justice of the South- 
ern cause had come to believe in the 
goodness and humanity of Mr. Lincoln, 
and were satisfied that, when the end of 
the rebellion came, his broad charity 
would stand between the bitterness of 
the extremists of the North in any desire 
for vengeance upon those who had been 
conquered. 

‘¢T had been invited to attend the the- 
atre on the 14th of April by a young 
man who had just come to Washington, 
and who wanted particularly to go be- 
cause he had never seen the President, 
and it had been announced that Mr. 
Lincoln would occupy a box on that oc- 
casion, which was to be a benefit to Laura 
Keene, and the play was to be ‘Our 
American Cousin.’ I declined because 
I had seen the play several times and I 
had also seen the President often; be- 


sides, I had some work at the office that | 


I wished to attend to. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S LAST SPEECH. 


“IT suppose I heard the last public 
speech that Mr. Lincoln ever made. It 
was on the afternoon of the 14th of April. 
I had been over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment on some business and went back to 
my office, which was in the Winder 
building, through the White House 
grounds. I sawa crowd at the entrance, 
and President Lincoln was making a 
speech. Just as I reached the crowd, I 
heard him say, ‘ Now, I want to say a 
word to the band. I want them to play 
‘“« Dixie.”’ I always did like that tune, 
and I think, as we have captured it, we 
are entitled to play it. I want them to 
play “‘ Dixie.’”’’ And the band played 
* Dixie,’ while the crowd cheered and the 
procession marched away. 

“That night I went up to the office, 
and about half-past eight o’clock I heard 
a band, and looking from the window, I 
could see a procession winding its way 
up the White House grounds. The band 
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stopped a few minutes, and I came to the 
conclusion that the President was mak- 
ing a speech, and thought that my 
friend would get fooled, as the President 
had not gone to the theatre. Then the 
music commenced again, and the crowd 
with its torches went away. 

“T finished my work and went to my 
room, which was on Ninth Street, be- 
tween G and H, about nine o’clock, and 
at once retired. I had just got into a 
comfortable doze when I was aroused by 
a rap on my door and the remark, 
‘Frank, get up; the President has been 
shot.’ I growled out something more 
emphatic than elegant about being woke 
up by any sucha guy, when the voice, 
which belonged to a gentleman who 
roomed on the same floor, repeated the 
statement about the shooting, adding 
that it had taken place in Ford’s Thea- 
tre, and that. he had just come from 
there. 


THE EXCITEMENT AROUND THE THE- 
ATRE. 


‘You may imagine that it did not 
take me long to get into my clothes, and 
as we hurried along F Street, he told me 
that the assassination had been by John 
Wilkes Booth, and that it was supposed 
the President had been instantly killed. 
We got down to the theatre just as they 
were taking Mr. Lincoln across the 
street to the Petersen house, and we saw 
then that he was not dead, although it 
was evident he was fatally wounded. 
The excitement was, of course, of the 
wildest kind. It had even then become 
known that an attempt had been made 
upon the life of Mr. Seward, and it was 
rumored that all the members of the 
Cabinet had been killed. There were all 
sorts of stories flying about; each man 
you met had some new tale of horror to 
tell. No one seemed to know who the 
assassins were, except Booth, who had 
been recognized as he jumped from the 
box in the theatre after he had fired the 
fatal shot at the President. 

‘Soon a guard of soldiers appeared 
and cleared everybody out of the square 
on Tenth Street, between E and F, and 
no one was allowed to pass the line of 
sentries but those who were connected 
with the administration. I remember 
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one hack that came dashing down F 
Street at a tremendous rate, and as it was 
halted before it was allowed to pass the 
lines, I saw that the driver was Chief- 
Justice Cartter, of the District Supreme 
Court. The judge told me afterwards 
that the driver was afraid, and he put 
him inside the carriage with Surgeon- 
General Barnes, and jumped upon the 
box himself. 


A NIGHT OF ANXIETY. 


“All that night the streets were filled 
with people, and officers and soldiers 
were riding through the city in their 
efforts to capture Booth, who was said to 
have escaped into Maryland over the 
navy-yard bridge. All night crowds 
stood on F Street and on E Street, anx- 
ious to hear the slightest news that came 
from the house in which the dying Pres- 
ident lay. I stood about until nearly 
three o’clock, and then went to my room. 
I got up early the next morning and 
went down on F Street, finding a mass 
of people stiJl there. There seemed to 
be no information more than was given 
in the morning papers, and that was of 
the most uncertain character. It, how- 
ever, set at rest many of the stories that 
had been afloat the night before, and 
proved that the only member of the Cab- 
inet who had been attacked was Mr. 
Seward. It was believed then that he 
could not survive his wounds. Every 
one had a paper, and was eagerly de- 
vouring its contents. 

‘¢ T had just started to go to my break- 
fast, and had reached the corner of Ninth 
and F Streets, when the toll of the bell 
on the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church 
announced that the President’s life had 
passed away. Some man whom I had 
never met before grasped my hand and 
said, ‘My God, isn’t this awful?’ I said 
it was, and then my eyes filled with tears. 
Every man felt as if he had suffered a 
personal bereavement. The morning 
had been cloudy and misty, and just 
then the rain began to softly fall, as if 
the heavens were weeping for the mar- 
tyred President’s death. The grief of 
the whole city was genuine and sincere. 
It found vent in the most expressive 
form, for by noon nearly every house 
and place of business was draped in 
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black. There was no order, no request, 
for such action. It was the spontaneous 
tribute of the citizens to the memory of 
a great and good man, and an Executive 
who had won his way by his simple hon- 
esty of purpose and the great tenderness 
of his nature into the hearts of the 
people. 

‘‘ There have been many changes since 
then. Another President has fallen at 
the hands of an assassin; but no one 
who was in Washington on the 14th and 
15th of April, 1865, will ever forget the 
impressions made upon him by the awful 
tragedy which threw a black pall over 
the joy that pervaded the land at the 
close of the Civil War.” 


Re-Union. 


Let us drink together, fellows, as we did 
in days of yore, 

And still enjoy the golden hours that 
Fortune has in store ; 

The absent friends remembered be in all 
that’s sung or said, 

And Love immortal consecrate the mem- 
ory of the dead. 


Fill every goblet to the brim !—let every 
heart be filled 

With kindly recollections, and all bitter 
ones be stilled. 

Come round me, dear old fellows, and in 
chorus as we sing, 

Life’s autumn days shall be as glad as 
were its days of spring. 


Drink, brothers, to the absent who are 
living, first of all, 

While each familiar name and face we 
lovingly recall! 

The generous and brave and good! The 
kind and frank and true, 

Who knew not how false word to speak, 
or what was base;to do. 


We see the faces of the dead ; they hover 
in the air, 

And looking on us lovingly, our mirth 
they seem to share; 

O dearly loved! though ye have gone to 
other stars or spheres, 

We still have for you thoughts of love 
and consecrated tears. 
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Pour a libation rich with love upon the 
graves that hold 

The ashes of the gallant hearts that long 
ago grew cold ; 

And swear that never party feuds or 
civil war shall break 

Our bonds of love, and enemies of friends 
and comrades make. 


The dead are with us always, friends! 
let us their teachings heed ! 

‘“« Forgive thy brother, if he err!” they 
eloquently plead : 

“ Let by-gones be by-gones!” they cry ; 
‘let the old love revive! 

And on the altars of your hearts keep 
friendship’s fire alive.’ 


It is better far to love than hate, for na- 
tions as for men; 

Let us hope the good old humor soon 
will bless the land again ; 

But if the politicians still should wrangle, 
scold, and fight, 

Their quarrels shall not break the ties 
that we re-knit to-night. 


Our autumn days of life have come, the 
frosts begin to fall ; 
Beyond the dark, deep river, hark! we 


hear old comrades call. 
To the dead and living whom each loves 
let each his goblet fill ; 
And the memory of the dead shall make 
the living dearer still. 
ALBERT PIKE. 
WASHINGTON, January, 1869. 


The Captain’s Pudding. 


Tue following yarn is told of a sea- 
captain and his mate. Whenever there 
was a plum-pudding made, by the cap- 
tain’s orders, all the plums were put into 
one end of it, and that end placed next 
to the captain, who, after helping him- 
self, passed it to the mate, who never 
found any plums in his part of it. After 
this game had been played some time, 
the mate prevailed on the steward to 
place the end which had no plums in it 
next the captain. 

The captain no sooner perceived that 
the pudding had the wrong end turned 
towards him than, picking up the dish 
and turning it around, as if to examine 
the china, he said, ‘‘This dish cost me 
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two shillings in Liverpool,” and put it 
down, as if without design, with the 
plum end next to himself. 

‘Ts it possible ?”’ said the mate. taking 
up the dish; ‘‘Ishouldn’t suppose it was 
worth more than a shilling.” And as if 
in perfect innocence, he put down the 
dish with the plums next to himself. 
The captain looked at the mate; the mate 
looked at the captain. The captain 
laughed ; the mate laughed. 

“T tell you what, young one,” said 
the captain, ‘‘you’ve found me out; so 
we'll just cut the pudding lengthwise 
this time, and have the plums fairly dis- 
tributed hereafter.’ 


Love’s Perplexity. 


THEY grew in beauty like two flowers, 
One as a lily fair; 

The other radiant as the rose 
That breathes the summer air. 


Maria’s was the statelier form, 
Blanche’s the sweeter face ; 

Maria wore a queenly air, 
And Blanche a simple grace. 


Maria’s eyes were lustrous black, 
But Blanche’s eyes of blue 

Reflected in their liquid depths 
The tints of heaven’s own hue. 


Although Maria’s shape surpassed 
All forms I e’er had seen, 

Her sister Blanche at times possessed 
The more bewitching mien. 


And then Maria’s voice excelled 
That of a prima donna 

In her own art, such gifts of song 
Had nature lavished on her ; 


While Blanche’s skillful touch displayed 
Such marvellous command, 

You thought the key-board felt the thrill 
Of Paderewski’s hand. 


I fairly worshiped Blanche—but then 
I equally adored 

Maria—to which one of these 
Should I my choice accord ? 


Such paragons of excellence ! 
I could but sigh and say, 

‘‘ How happy I could be with one 
Were the other but away.” 
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Embarras de richesse, indeed, 
With either for a bride; 

But though I strove I still remained 
Unable to decide. 


But while I pondered, sore distressed, 
In dire perplexity, 

As if from such a woful plight 
To kindly set me free, 


A fate propitious gave to each 
A more decided lover ;— 
An English lord bore off the one, 
A German count the other. 
T. H. FarNuHAM. 


Presenting Arms to a Cat, 


Some fifty years ago a very high Eng- 
lish official died in a fortress, at a place 
that is one of the centres of Brahmanic 
orthodoxy, and at the moment when the 
news of his death reached the Sepoy 
guard at the main gate a black cat rushed 
out of it. The guard presented arms to 
the cat as a salute to the flying spirit of 
the powerful Englishman, and the coin- 
cidence took so firm a hold of the local- 
ity that up toa few years ago neither 
exhortation nor orders could prevent a 
Hindoo sentry at that gate from present- 
ing arms to any cat that passed out at 
night. 


Lazing. 


(From “ Poems.’’) 


GIVE me a day, let business right itself, 

Give me one day to drift in idleness 

Along theshores of dreamland. Let me 
build 

My castles in the air and dwell in them 

A space, while yet the happy May winds 
blow, 


The oriole is come, and in the thorn 

Among the greening buds the catbird 
sings ; 

The fields are sweet, and in the sky is set 
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A tranquil glory. Let me go and lie 
Upon the grass while happy May winds 


blow. 


I’d rather rest to-day than be a king, 

For what are kings but slaves with golden 
chains? 

Talk not of work, this is too sweet a day 

To bow one’s neck and tamely take the 
yoke, 

And I will not, while happy May winds 
blow. 


This is the month of wooing ; let me sit 

Close hand in hand with Nature, asa man, 

Being deep in love, would sit beside a 
maid, 

And ask for rest as lovers ask for love, 

In tender whispers, while the May winds 
blow. 


And if I fall asleep in Nature’s arms, 
Like any lover in the arms of love, 
Let no one passing by awaken me, 
For only once, in all the rolling year, 
Comes holiday while happy May winds 
blow. 
Maurice THOMPSON. 


Kumyss, a few years ago, was a favor- 
ite food for invalids ; when at the proper 
stage of fermentation it was easily di- 
gested and assimilated by stomachs which 
refused to tolerate any other kind of 
nourishment. But the great trouble was 
to procure Kumyss which was uniform 
and reliable. It spoiled easily, could 
not be shipped in winter on account of 
cold, spoiled in summer from heat, and 
so fell into disuse. 

Mr. Carnick, of Reed & Carnick, New 
York, has succeeded in making a pow- 
dered Kumyss which dissolved in water 
makes a delicious drink. It is a product 
of pure, sweet milk, can be readily 
transported in summer or winter, and is 
ready for instant use. Mr. Carnick 


| claims that in Kumyss prepared from 


KumysceEn fully thirty per cent. of the 
casein is soluble, double the amount in 
ordinary Kumyss. Where a preparation 
of this kind is demanded it certainly has 
no equal.— Medical Argus. 





BRIGADIER- AND BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL 
ALEXANDER M°D. M°COOK, U.S.A. 


BRIGADIER- AND BREVET Magor- 
GENERAL ALEXANDER McD. McCoox 
was born in Ohio April 22, 1831, and 
graduated at the Military Academy July 
1, 1852. He was promoted brevet second 
lieutenant Third Infantry the same day ; 
second lieutenant June 80, 1854; first 
lieutenant December 6, 1858; and cap- 
tain May 14, 1861. 
port Barracks and Jefferson Barracks 
until 1853, when he was ordered on 
frontier duty at Fort Fillmore, New 
Mexico, and was scouting against Apache 
Indians in 1854. He was stationed at 
Fort Union, and participated in an ex- 
pedition against Utah and Apache In- 
dians, on commissary duty, in 1855, be- 
ing engaged in the actions of Sauwatchie 
Pass arid Arkansas River. Was at Can- 
tonment Burgwin, New Mexico, in 
1855-56; on the Gila Expedition, as 
chief of guides, and engaged in action 
on the Gila River, June 27, 1856; on 
leave of absence 1857-58, and at the 
Military Academy, as assistant instructor 
of infantry tactics, from February 12, 
1858, to April 24, 1861. 

At the commencement of the war of 
the Rebellion he served as mustering 
and disbursing officer at Columbus, 
Ohio, and in the defenses of Washing- 
ton City, May to July, 1861, and was 
engaged in the action of Vienna, June 
17, and in the battle of Bull Run, July 
21, 1861. 

He was appointed colonel of the First 


He served at New- 





| Ohio Volunteers, to date from April 16, 


1861, and was employed in recruiting 
and organizing his regiment at Dayton. 
He was mustered out of the volunteer 
service August 2, 1861, and reappointed 
colonel of the First Ohio Volunteers 
August 10, 1861, and appointed brigadier- 
general of volunteers September 3, 1861. 
He commanded a brigade in the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, and partici- 
pated in the operations in Kentucky, 
October to December, 1861. He was 
then assigned to the command of a divi- 
sion in the Army of the Ohio, partici- 
pating in the movement to Nashville 
and Pittsburg Landing, in the battle of 
Shiloh, advance upon and siege of Cor- 
inth, operations in North Alabama, and 
movement through Tennessee to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, June to September, 
1862. 

General McCook was appointed major- 
general of volunteers July 17, 1862, and 
was assigned to the command of the 
First Corps, Army of the Ohio, and par- 
ticipated in the advance into Kentucky 
in October, 1862, and was engaged in the 
battle of Perryville and march to the 
relief of Nashville, October, 1862. He 
was in command of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, November and December, 1862, and 
was then placed in command of the right 
wing of the Fourteenth Corps from De- 
cembper 14, 1862, to January 12, 1863; 
and of the Twentieth Corps from Janu- 
ary to October, 1868. He was in the 
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Tennessee campaign, and was engaged 
in several skirmishes on the march to 
Murfreesborough, in the battle of Stone 
River, combat of Liberty Gap (in com- 
mand), advance on Tullahoma, crossing 
the Cumberland Mountains and Tennes- 
see River, and in battle of Chickamauga. 
He was awaiting orders from October, 
1863, to November, 1864, being engaged, 
while at Washington City, in the de- 
fense of the Capital, July 11-12, 1864; 
and in the Middle Military Division 
from November, 1864, to February, 1865. 
He commanded the District of East- 
ern Arkansas from February to May, 
1865. 

He was brevetted for gallant and meri- 
torious services: lieutenant-colonel 
March 38, 1862, at the capture of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; colonel April 7, 1862, 
at the battle of Shiloh, Tennessee ; brig- 
adier-general March 13, 1865, at the bat- 
tle of Perryville, Kentucky ; and major- 
general March 18, 1865, in the field dur- 
ing the Rebellion. 

General McCook was with a joint 
committee of Congress, investigating 
Indian affairs, from May to October, 
1865 ; was then on leave of absence and 
awaiting orders to March 27, 1867. He 
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resigned his commission as major-gen- 
eral of volunteers October 21, 1865, and 
was promoted lieutenant-colonel of the 
Twenty-sixth Infantry March 5, 1867, 
transferred to Tenth Infantry in 1869, 
and promoted colonel of Sixth Infantry 
December 15, 1880. He served with his 
regiment in various departments, and 
was acting inspector-general of the De- 
partment of the Missouri from December, 
1874, to June, 1875, and then colonel 
and aide-de-camp to the general of the 
army to December, 1880. 

He was in command of the post of 
Fort Leavenworth and the Infantry and 
Cavalry School of Application from 
May 138, 1886, to August 28, 1890; ap- 
pointed brigadier-general July 11, 1890, 
and assigned to command the Depart- 
ment of Arizona, which position he now 
occupies. 

General McCook is the son of Major 
Daniel McCook, who was born in 1796, 
and killed in battle by Morgan’s gue- 
rillas near Buffington Island, Ohio, July 
19, 1863. Seven of his brothers took 
part in the war for the Union, three of 
whom, like their father, were killed. 
Four of the eight McCook brothers at- 
tained the rank of general. 
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